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YEATS 
By T. STURGE MOORE 


OU must know my murderer,’ Yeats said, leaving me on the ’bus 
that had brought us from Westminster where Binyon had made 
us acquainted. This ‘murderer’ proved to be Masefield, who had told 
him that in childhood he had struck a fork into a governess’s hand with 
intent to kill. This Irish paring-down of statement to startle was new 
to me in 1898. His derision of the puritanical and scientific bases of my 
bringing up roused me to contend as much as his witty dream-soaked 
talk delighted me. He was nearly five years my senior and far better 
read, so that he held on his way with less and less gainsaying from me. 
Though at first absolutely scouting his premisses, I saw how practically 
effective they were in arousing interest; besides they struck his most for- 
midable opponents dumb: the absurd cannot be reasoned about. He 
believed both in spirits of the dead and of elemental forces and in their 
materializations. Towards the end he claimed that these ‘instructors’ 
had described to him a psychological and spiritual cosmos: this owned 
the superiority of supplying an unknown and a half-known still more 
complicated than the known. He was full of far-sought evidences for 
the antiquity and actuality of unrecognized agencies and countered by 
dream, myth, and symbol the illusion created by the senses. Yet if illusion 
is regnant, every sensuous image shares its disabilities, and significance 
must be so divided that fact and symbol cancel out, agnosticism being 
left. This Yeats jibbed at. 
However, his collection of unheard-of incidents and agents provided 
both conversation and poetry with oddity and suggestiveness that, like 
Blake’s, sometimes baffled serious study: yet his very best remained 
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independent of this dubious fascination. But so long as he could not 
completely order his thoughts, their confusion was propitious. 


For words alone are certain good. (Collected Poems, p. 8.) 


His opening poem proclaimed this, the poet’s basic conviction, and it 
is less ambiguous than Theology’s ‘The Word’, while fidelity to it created 
his ever-renewed felicities. Verbal discovery was merely straitened by 
the perverse desire to conclude. He lusted to abase science, which is 
not a poet’s ambition, yet to doubt the validity of the then scientific con- 
clusions was necessary and gave him advantage. 

I was keenly aware of the rhetoric in his verse which he later professed 
to discard. 

The silver apples of the moon, 
The golden apples of the sun. (Collected Poems, p. 67.) 


Such lines raised my derision, they meant nothing and were as cheap 
as it is made. But the next poem is perfect in both music and meaning. 

Having followed his development step by step, its continuity is clear to 
me and how first-rate poems appear at intervals all along. The fashions 
that have set up one period at the expense of others seem founded on 
ignorance or else on frozen taste. Naturally, as time went on, I had more 
often to defend his poetry than to find fault, so that my opposition fell 
into abeyance. In him his ideas created an ever wider tolerance, even 
his scorn for the Hardy and Hopkins crazes soon lost asperity; though 
worldly shrewdness may have eased these accommodations, there was 
always latent a genuine integrating largeness. To think in images may 
be an earlier phase than to think in definitions, but thought may die or 
live in either. His symbols were often images and he held that the symbol 
and the direct image produce the same result on meditation. The truth 
of thought is correspondence to what is, but the most important part of 
what is or happens can only be guessed at, and images may cope with 
more of it than defined meanings. Yeats’s antiquated conclusions kept 
the door open for living thought. On the other hand, his polemic and 
political keenness tended to cumber his muse, while affection liberated. 
Many poems written for or about friends are supreme, especially those 
for Lady Gregory, of whom he wrote (Collected Poems, p. 139): 

because her hand 


Had strength that could unbind 
What none can understand, 
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YEATS 

What none can have and thrive, 

Youth’s dreamy load, till she 

So changed me that I live 

Labouring in ecstasy. 
To me he was indulgent and long-suffering; the conflict between us 
prevented me from giving my best, but he could ignore this when I failed 
to. Yet perhaps he found help, as from a typist who used to argue against 
what she was taking down, which he said roused him to override her 
contentions with ever luckier intuitions as he kindled with combat. 
He took me to several grand houses, Lady Ancaster’s, the Countess of 
Warwick’s, Lady Curzon’s, &c., that I might start discussion after his 
lecture: but this came to an end, when once I asked a question that 
floored him but interested Balfour, and the debate proceeded on the 
‘wrong’ lines. Later I stayed several times with him at Oxford. He 
would propose to go and see some sight of the town, but always forgot 
where we were going and I found myself listening to the material for 
A Vision while we slowly paced suburban roads. He was instructed by 
automatic script and abnormal voices to arrange a permanent cycle of 
tempers through which every soul passed during thirty lives and some- 
times had to re-enter. Each was described and the influences received 
by it from or imparted ¢o the whole thirty, both as apparent in a furthered 
and a hindered soul. Yet because his intellect, like those of his con- 
temporaries, developed mechanical order and descriptive power, he left 
that other cycle travelled by individuals between the cradle and the 
grave undeveloped, and scantly noted how nineteen-twentieths of recog- 
nizable value pertain to its particularity, while the larger cycle consists 
wholly of general characters through which both bad and good pass 
alike. With value, upshot was left so distant as to drop out of sight, 
though a reunion with the divine hung in the background as in so many 
systems. However, mere sequence can never produce either cause or aim. 
The evidence he collected convinced me that many facts are neglected 
for want of any convenient hypothesis; but that which he offered, how- 
ever ancient or actual his references, seemed to lean on loose handling or 
else on delight in astonishing. His memory was vast and strong but 
neither precise nor untainted with ingenuity. As I told him, extreme 
complication was the most acceptable character of this psychic Cosmos, 
since what is known being so complex, no one need wonder if the divined 
and half-illumined are still more so. He reluctantly admitted agnos- 
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ticism as essential for men and all spirits short of God (A Vision, p. 207), 
and indeed the need for it permeates all supposition, conviction, passion, 
and will, since they presuppose ignorance, while intellect grasps nothing 
but description. Still A Vision maps out a frame for thought more capa- 
cious than most poets have had at hand, though no doubt as difficult to use 
and as full of gaps as any other. He was as sceptical about the motives and 
characters of spirits as about those of his human acquaintance and as 
shrewd in accounting for their perversities. Having written out this 
revelation he set to work to read philosophy in order to compare results 
with other thinkers, and found a great deal to confirm his conclusions. 
His mind had gained strength and capacity during this great effort, 
but dwelling on such distant perspectives perhaps resulted in a cynicism 
which treated the immediate as unimportant because illusory. He 
offended Lady Ottoline Morrell, and instead of apologizing I found him 
chuckling over a letter to her: ‘He knew how to treat women; they were 
all alike—you only have to assume the mastery and they are humble, 
&c.’ A day or two later I saw Lady Ottoline and found that the effect 
of his letter had been so contrary that they were never to meet again. 
This I felt could not have happened during the lifetime of Lady Gregory 
‘his sterner conscience’ (Collected Poems, p. 143). 

The defects of his prose are over-abrupt transitions and a disabling 
lack of care in quotation and reference. In A Vision, page 219 treats of 
Valéry’s ‘Cimitiére Marine’ [sic] and garbles the one line quoted, while 
his summary of the poem is so arbitrary as to create doubt as to whether 
he had ever understood the original. His strength lay in rich suggestion 
and choice phrase. He wrote with difficulty, above all listening to his 
cadences before ‘Per Amica’, later more and more seeking the effective 
word and discarding every redundancy sometimes so rigorously as to 
become disjointed or unintelligible. I have been present during both 
processes, as he liked to watch the effect produced, though he did 
not often welcome suggestions. Like myself he had both suffered and 
been favoured by escaping tramline education; we were products of art- 
schools, but, though always interested in art, he never gave much time either 
to the practice or the study of it. I had early waited for a Leonardesque 
sweetness and subtlety which visited his features, and even in his bulky 
latter-day impressiveness sometimes refound it. John’s caricatures, though 
they pass for portraits, are not so intimate as Dulac’s ‘Giraldus’ (A Viston, 
p- 39). He was fascinating both to watch and listen to; I liked him best 
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alone; then the provocative truculence of his talk often gave place to 
seductive delicacy. 

The effect to be produced preoccupied him most over his plays. I 
even found him on his knees measuring out positions for the actors while 
writing On Baile’s Strand. He slowly and reluctantly abandoned verse as 
a medium for the stage; he could not get it spoken. Though he had given 
all the encouragement of faith to Florence Farr’s intoning, he confessed 
that she was ‘a chalk egg he had been sitting on for years’ and his great 
expectations of Frank Fay proved no more fruitful. Critics say that he 
- had no gift for the stage, but lack proof; his verse plays have never been 
adequately spoken. The fit audience for poetical effect was always to seek, 
since perverted mental habits prevail both among the wealthy and the 
poor. 

I have been told how his father would appear with his children at the 
houses of well-to-do friends just before dinner and simply say, ‘we have 
had nothing to eat to-day’. The taste of hunger had early taught him a 
prudence rarely achieved by the regularly fed, and forced him against 
the grain to learn to market his work advantageously; and, at first no 
doubt, wealthy female admirers might be viewed as an assurance of 
meals, yet this also made him but the more meticulous in repaying Lady 
Gregory’s loans lest anything sordid should trouble the well of the most 
profound attachment before his marriage. 

The cramp of poverty over the years of his expansion no doubt made 
him fond of thinking how, had every one had his rights, he might have 
been Duke of Ormonde; and his physique, his mental bias, and his courage 
were aristocratic. During the War he told with a caustic satisfaction 
how a gutter-snipe had shrilled from just beneath his towering figure, 
‘Kitchener wants you’. Had it ever been his ‘cue to fight’ the words he 
put into Robert Gregory’s lips might have come from his own: 

Those that I fight I do not hate, 

Those that I guard I do not love; .. . 
Nor law, nor duty bade me fight, 

Nor public men, nor cheering crowds, 
A lonely impulse of delight 

Drove to this tumult in the clouds; 


But in 1915 he was fifty. After the death of his ‘sterner conscience’ I 
came to wonder whether he was not again beginning to drift; he had 
neglected himself after discovering he had been deceived in Maud Gonne 
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till even a fatal end seemed possible; at that time Lady Gregory had taken 
him in hand and transformed him. Perhaps the kindest interpretation of 
certain traits of his latest phase is, that in a world where all that he had 
most striven to effect had gone under or was threatened with annihilation, 
he made fitful efforts to exult in cynicism, for had he not encouraged 


Lady Gregory: Bred to a harder thing 
Than Triumph, turn away 
And like a laughing string 
Whereon mad fingers play 
Amid a place of stone, 
Be secret and exult, 
Because of all things known 
That is most difficult. (Collected Poems, p. 122.) 


THE PROBLEM OF ENGLISH AND THE SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE 
By GUY BOAS 


can hardly be claimed that unanimity is a feature of the English 
teaching world. The Panel of Investigators appointed by the Secon- 
dary Schools Examination Council having announced in their report 
issued in 1931 that they did not recommend separating Language and 
Literature in the School Certificate Examination, Circular 1463 issued 
by the Board of Education in 1938 directs that Language and Literature 
shall be so separated. The Spens Report having recommended with 
italic emphasis that Books shall no longer be prescribed in the Certificate 
Examination, the English Association at a Conference held in London in 
May 1939 gave a large majority vote dissenting from Circular 1463 and 
in favour of retaining English literature as a compulsory subject, and also 
voted unanimously in favour of the retention of prescribed books. 
Admittedly English is a hard subject to teach and a harder one still 
to bring with impunity within the orbit of the examination system, but 
unless those responsible can manage to achieve some measure of agree- : 
ment on what the subject is, how it should be taught, and to what extent 
it can be, and shall be, examined, there is a very real danger that the 
subject as a school subject will die, as a patient would die if the doctors 
devoted themselves to disputing over the case instead of collaborating to 
cure it. And it would be curious if the demise of English were to take 
1 Not Hugh Lane as she had supposed (Collected Poems, p. 444). 
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place following the recommendation of the Spens Report that ‘the curri- 
culum should be developed round an attitude to life and one main core 
of learning, and . . . we find this core in what are commonly called the 
English subjects; and of these subjects it is probably that which is in 
the narrower sense called ‘English’ which is most capable of giving a 
meaning and unity to the whole course between 114 and 16.’ It is un- 
fortunate, as Professor Ifor Evans demonstrated in the January issue of 
English, that the recommendations of the Report with regard to their 
chosen subject would in the case of English grammar ‘result in chaos’, 
. while ‘English literature is either to be abolished from the School Certifi- 
cate Examination altogether, or is to be left so maimed as to be valueless’. 
Of what substance, one may well ask, is the core to be composed? 

In order to grasp, let alone to solve, the conundrum, certain funda- 
mentals must be appreciated. 

In the first place it must be realized that although English, in the sense 
in which we now understand it, became a subject in schools some thirty 
years ago, the following points have never yet been settled, and until 
they are settled the subject can never be in an assured position: 

1. To what extent is English a Science or an Art? 

2. Has formal English (i.e. the study of English grammar, précis- 
writing, analysis, &c.) anything to do with English literature or has it not? 
Ought the two subjects to be co-ordinated or segregated? Is the former 
a Science and the latter an Art? Is it really necessary to study Charles 
Lamb in order to be able to recognize adverbial clauses, or to recognize 
hanging participles in order to appreciate Shelley? Is it any more sensible 
or desirable to teach language without teaching literature than to teach 
perspective and counterpoint with no reference to the classics of painting 
and music? 

3. Is English grammar highly important, or is it so arbitrary, pedantic, 
and spurious a subject that it had very much better be left alone? 

4. Is it necessary to learn English at all in order to write it, and is it 
necessary to learn literature in order to enjoy reading it? 

5. Are English specialists necessary for English teaching, or will any 
cultured classic, or even historian or geographer, with a taste for our 
literature, be equally capable of organizing the subject, pronouncing on 
it in Committees, Conferences, and Reports, teaching it, examining in it, 
inspecting it, and drawing up English syllabuses? 

6. Can literature be examined? i.e. if you have read Othello is there any 
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means of assessing your achievement other than by asking you what you 
know about the Anthropophagi? 

Until answers to these questions have been determined the position 
of English in our education cannot be satisfactory, because its essence 
as a subject has never been truly defined, and we are only teaching such 
arbitrary facets of it as may take the fancy of a certain generation of 
teachers, or such features of it as may recommend themselves because they 
are practicable from an examination point of view. 

What has happened to cause the Spens Report to recommend the 
abolition of set books, although the University Examination Boards all 
over the country, who cannot be said to be without authority, knowledge, 
and experience, in these matters, have been prescribing books for so 
many years? The answer is that thirty years ago the only proper aspects 
of English teaching and examining in schools were thought to be those 
formal aspects associated with the names of Mr. Nesfield and Mr. Rhatz. 
Then the wind shifted, and teachers, having wearied of syntax, recog- 
nized with sudden enthusiasm that our masterpieces of literature could 
and should be taught as well as the words and sentences out of which 
they were constructed. This realization was a particularly happy one 
as, with the arrival of secondary ‘schools, thousands of boys and girls 
had now to be given a taste for good reading who came from homes 
which made a preoccupation with Ovid and Xenophon even more 
incongruous than it was in the case of the offspring from our more 
sporting country houses. 

To begin with, literature papers called ‘general’ were set, in which, 
as the examiner had not the slightest idea what the pupil had read and 
the pupil had not the slightest idea what the examiner would ask, the 
campaign proceeded upon territory of such unlimited dimensions that it 
was exceedingly difficult for either combatant to encounter the other at 
all. If by a long and lucky shot the examinee was able to assure the 
examiner that it really was Kingsley who wrote Westward Ho! or that 
Mr. Micawber did occur in Dickens’s David Copperfield, or could explain 
why Wordsworth’s Sonnet Upon Westminster Bridge was his favourite 
sonnet by Wordsworth (apart from the fact that it was the only one he 
had read), both parties to the campaign thought they had done well. 

It having been in due course discovered that, if confronted with the 
whole of English literature to get up, no candidate could possibly 
read anything—the mere memorizing of who wrote what, when, why, 
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and under the literary influence of whom, taking up every available 
' moment—the system of prescribed books was devised. By confining the 
range of study and of questioning to a few selected volumes the task of 
student and examiner was at least made reasonable, and the literature 
paper did become a test of literary knowledge, even if a confined test, 
- instead of the game of blind-man’s-buff which was all that it had been © 
before. 
What, then, are the objections to set books, and why does the wind 
want to change direction once more? The writers of the Spens Report 
‘believe that prescribed books do more to injure the growth of a budding 
sentiment for literature than to encourage it’. This may or may not be 
true, but the statement is valueless unless we are told what is to be the 
alternative. Is it to be a return to the old game of blind-man’s-buff 
which experience has proved is liable to render the subject ridiculous? 
There is no necessity for this: the real objection to set books is not the 
principle, but the way in which the principle is liable to be misused by 
those responsible for choosing the books and by the examiners who set 
questions upon them. In a memorandum which the English Association 
submitted at the invitation of the Board of Education when the Spens 
Report was in preparation (a memorandum which the compilers of the 
Spens Report show no trace of having read), it was observed that ‘con- 
siderable dissatisfaction exists as to many of the English books prescribed 
for public examinations. ... Extreme care should be taken that books 
prescribed for school candidates in examinations should be really suitable 
in tone, quality, and interest for the pupils of the age for which they are 
intended. Many books at present set are far duller than they need be 
with the rich treasury of English literature to draw on.’ Far too many of 
the books set are rarified, heavy, and unattractive when the average pupil 
for whom they are intended is frankly visualized. Chaucer’s Pardoner’s 
Tale, Milton’s Paradise Lost and Lycidas, Addison’s Essays, selections 
from Cowper, and even: the inevitable Shakespeare play and the Golden 
Treasury may be excellent for pupils with some literary bent, but for 
certificate classes as a whole, in which at least fifty per cent. of the pupils 
are not potential littérateurs, who would dare to deny that .a more vital, 
vivid, and profitable year’s work would be done if the set books were more 
humanly and less academically chosen? 
The responsibility, also, of examiners for the present critical attitude 
towards set books is great. Could, for instance, any question be more 
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calculated to encourage cramming, or be more fallacious and capricious in 
the results it yields, than the context question? It seems devised to set 
just that wrong emphasis on petty and often irrelevant detail which the 
study of literature should avoid. Nor does the ceaseless asking for charac- 
ter sketches do more than elicit what has now become a ready-made 
reproduction of second-hand ‘canned’ analyses; while the high-brow type 
of question which asks Jones minor (bent on entering the Air Force) 
to appreciate the qualities of Lycidas or to ‘discuss whether Milton’s 
images depend less on what they directly represent.than on what they 
remotely suggest’ invite, as the Panel of Investigators of the Certificate 
remarked, either charlatanism or despair. 

The mere repetition of standard books and standard questions on 
them has in fact produced a mechanical style of academic questioning 
which is a poor substitute for the spontaneous inspiration and exhilara- 
tion which the study of good literature should afford. What is wanted is 
a change of air. Let all contexts be abolished: let all thought of trying 
to catch out the unconscientious student be cast overboard as belonging 
to an ancient era when to detect cribbing was the highest ambition of a 
certain type of pedagogue: let questions be set not to test memory but 
to test intelligence. Now for this purpose the question expliquée is ideal, in 
which a passage from the text is printed in the examination paper and 
questions are asked, not merely to find whether the candidate remembers 
the words of his text and his teacher, but on points suggested by the pas- 
sage which test the candidate’s power to think for himself intelligently on 
what is before him, assisted, but only up to a point, by knowledge gained 
by previous study and tuition. The sooner the question expliquée, which 
is already the welcome fashion in modern language papers, becomes the 
fashion in English papers the better. And if university examiners have 
any doubts as to how to apply this type of question effectively to English, 
they have only to consult the English papers set in our Civil Service 
examinations, which English papers are almost invariably of a very high 
standard in respect of competence and freshness. 

A general literature paper in place of set books may be suitable for 
those candidates who have a special taste for literature and who can be 
relied on to read for themselves at home. The Central Welsh Board has 
set such a paper every year, but it has been a voluntary alternative to a 
set book paper. The questions have been skilfully devised and a literary 
pupil is well catered for. But for the non-literary pupil such a paper 
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would be too difficult and capricious a test. In any case, can it really 
be maintained that the following type of question, to which a general 
paper examiner is driven, is really precise and scholarly enough to justify 
English literature as a scholastic subject? ‘Select a writer of outstanding 
merit (but not one who is exclusively an essayist) and show your acquain- 
_ tance with his (her) work in any way that you choose’. Freedom and 
elasticity are desirable, but when it comes thus to asking the pupil vir- 
tually to be good enough for pity’s sake to write about anything he likes 
in any way he chooses (with only the mysterious reservation that his 
‘subject must not be exclusively an essayist) is not liberty coming perilously 
near to licence? 

‘Choose one of the following, and very briefly describe the part played 
in the book by that character: Rebecca of York, Godfrey ‘Gass, Clara 
Peggotty, Rev. St. John Rivers, Becky Sharp, Gerard, Fancy Day, Don 
Guzman, Elizabeth Bennett, Alan Breck.” How many teachers, it may 
be asked, would prefer, on entering the classrooms of their Matriculation 
forms in September, to set about preparing their classes as a whole to 
answer this question worthily in the following June to giving them a 
scholarly yet living knowledge of three definite books? 

‘But’ say the anti-set-book brigade, ‘how wrong it is to restrict your 
pupils’ reading to three books’, which brings us to one of the singular 
fallacies in the anti-set-book argument. The English course for a normal 
pupil in a public or secondary school is five years. The anti-set-book 
brigade reason and talk as though, at the end of every term during the 
five years, an external examiner descended like the Monstrous Crow to 
obliterate the spirit and circumscribe the reading of the hapless child by 
imposing upon him an examination of third-degree atrocity. As a fact 
under the set-book system, for four out of five years at a secondary school 
and two or three out of the first three years at a Public school, and 
throughout the elementary or preparatory school years, the choice of read- 
ing may be as free as the air and as varied as the weather. It is incredible 
that after these years of free reading the concentrating from the end of 
September to June—nine months—in the last year before the Certificate 
on three prescribed books is going to undo the whole virtue of the course, 
and turn a potentially book-loving child into a Philistine. If a pupil 
does not care for the English classics after four years, he is unlikely to 
develop an affection for them during his Matriculation year, and if he 
does care for good reading, to occupy himself with three books instead 
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of with the whole of English literature from September to June is not 
_ going to damage his affection. 

The complete severance of formal English from literature effected by 
Circular 1463, by which formal English is retained as compulsory and 
literature made voluntary, raises (and begs) so fundamental a question 
that in making the change one might surely have expected the authorities 
to give cogent reasons for their policy, especially as it is in flat contradic- 
tion to the recommendation of the Investigators of the School Certificate 
in 1931. The Spens Report, having relegated our literature to the Goblin 
Market of optional subjects, apparently retained nevertheless some qualms 
of conscience about giving a complete dispensation to young England in 
the matter of learning English. They therefore went so far as to say: ‘We 
regard a simple test in the use and understanding of the English language 
as a necessary qualification for obtaining the School Certificate.’ This 
observation is now being translated by the Universities into practice by 
the setting of a compulsory paper to discover whether candidates know 
enough of the native tongue of Shakespeare and Milton, Swift and Burke, 
Tennyson and Dickens, to be able to write a précis, analyse a complex 
sentence, spoil a passage of first-rate style by turning it into words of 
their own, correct such sentences as ‘Mr. Smith, being unable to play 
due to a bereavement, was substituted by Mr. Brown’, and perform such 
other verbal antics as may be invented from time to time and are for 
some mysterious reason called ‘English’, though they have no more right 
to be considered part of the subject than acrostics, cross-word puzzles, or 
‘bullets’. 

If it should be decreed that before gaining a school certificate every 
candidate should have to pass a general ingenuity test, and the paper 
were so called, that would be a comprehensible policy; but why call a 
test, which is in fact a mere test of mental acrobatics, ‘English’? Actually 
the exercises could be better performed in French, and very much better 
in Latin or Greek, which have a definite grammar, and not the vague, 
arbitrary, and artificial substitute known as English Grammar. 

As there is no place in the formal English paper for living literature, 
the implication is that it is possible to study English without reference 
to literature: one may study how to write, in fact, without reference to 
the real masters of writing, i.e. those men and women of genius who 
by writing the English classics—ancient and modern—have left or 
are leaving models of instruction behind them which, if properly used, 
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will by the inspiration of their example produce good writing from our 
pupils. It is the beginning of knowledge in this matter to realize that the 
teaching of English grammar and syntax does not teach a pupil to write 
English. On the contrary, by causing him to be self-conscious and afraid 
of making pedantic and unimportant slips, grammar-teaching is in effect 
an obstacle to the art of self-expression. This view, I know, is highly 
unpopular with enthusiasts for English grammar, but experience has 
convinced me beyond any hope of conversion that if a teacher hopes to 
make his pupils write well merely by teaching them English grammar and 


‘syntax his hope is vain. For let him ask himself this question: if a know- 


ledge of grammar is really essential for the writing of our tongue, how is 
it that the majority of our best writers have never received a grammar 
lesson in their lives? The power to write one’s own language well is a gift, 
a knack, a trick, call it any of these—but do not call it an acquired science, 
for that it cannot be. We are all endowed with words with which to 
express ourselves: what frequently is lacking is the motive force to drive 
them from our brains with the requisite feeling, power, and grace. No 
one is tongue-tied who has a grievance, nor need he ever be tongue-tied 
who catches the infection of good writing from coming into contact with 
good books. In this matter of learning to write well we are, especially in 
youth, the most imitative of animals. One has only to look around to see 


_ A, B, and C learning to speak and write well or badly in proportion as 


the rest of the alphabet among whom they live speak well or badly, and 
according to whether they introduce A, B, and C to books worth reading 
or to trash. A school pupil learns English composition, not from any 
study of formal English, but from the newspapers he reads, the wireless 
he listens to, the teachers who address him, and from the books he reads; 
and let it be added his newspapers, his wireless speakers, and his teachers 
owe their English in turn to the books, i.e. the masters of English, which 
they have read. 

Is it possible, therefore, to overstress the gravity of the step which has 
been taken in severing English from Literature? 

In conclusion it must be emphasized that it is only possible to discuss 
these questions of English teaching subject to the Examination system as 
it exists at the present time. The moment an English teacher mentions 
examinations he is apt to be told that he ought to give no thought to 
examinations because (a) examinations damage English teaching, and 
(b) English anyway cannot be examined. Why English teachers should 
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be expected to be more idealistic than colleagues who teach subjects more 
amenable to inquisition is obscure; but it is an inescapable fact that so 
long as the examination system forms, rightly or wrongly, so integral a 
part of our educational, professional, commercial, and social system, 
English must be considered like other subjects in relation to examinations 
if it is to hold its own. If some satisfactory substitute for examinations 
could be devised, no one, probably, would be more delighted than the 
English teacher, but pending that millennium English teachers are bound 
to concern themselves with seeing that their subject fares as well as may 
be in a system which is admittedly not ideal. 

It is of course possible to argue that the mass of contradictory and rest- 
less doctrine which afflicts the subject proves that it should never have 
been made part of the teaching curriculum at all: that the reading and 
enjoyment of books should have been left, like stamp-collecting, to our 
hobby instinct and our leisure moments, and that our forefathers were 
right when they taught their sons Latin and Greek but left them to dis- 
cover English for themselves. But certain things like the tide, female 
suffrage, and A.R.P., arrive whether we approve of them or not, and will 
not be denied. Popular education has arrived in this way, and with it 
an inevitable demand for the study of English. And English, after all, 
does not really mean English language or English literature; it means 
English thought. Speech and writing are both thought, with no difference 
except that one has been conveyed to paper. Now we happen in our 
literature to possess a heritage of thought which is as near perfection as 
one is likely to get in this world for inculcating certain ideas of justice 
and freedom, of beauty and sanity, which have served this country for 
not a short time in its not unimportant history. And does the present 
moment, when we are not without national anxieties, seem a specially 
propitious one for throwing over our responsibility for seeing that no 
English boy or girl leaves school for the tension punctuated by crises 
which is called modern life, without having heard, in the brief prelude of 
comparative tranquillity which school-days still afford, the voices of the 
English classics speaking good sense in more than serviceable English 
and teaching something in addition to mere utility, something more 
important than the art of answering the telephone, or drafting a business 
letter, or picking winsome words to advertise cigarettes? 

‘What are the classics’, asked Thoreau, ‘but the noblest recorded 
thought of man? They are the only oracles which are not decayed.’ 
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What should English teaching be, we might ask, but a study of the noblest 
recorded thoughts of the English people. And what is utilitarian English, 
pace Circular 1463, but an oracle which will surely decay? 


TWO MINUTES 


November 11th 


is well to have slipped away, I think, 
To have left behind the rigid crowd, 
The eyes of homage, stern and proud. 
It is well to have sought the river’s brink. 


Here on the bank no medals chink, 

No manly throats are thrilled with song, 
No comrades meet in thoughtless throng 
To raise a reminiscent drink. 


The trees are sad, and gaunt of limb, 
Their warm October tints have gone— 
Reflections in the stream are wan— 
The autumn sun is white and dim. 


In a moment more the guns will roll, 
But the sea-gulls will not cease to wing. 
The stillness is a precious thing, 

Not of the ear, but of the soul. 


I do not mind the river’s heedless motion— 
It has the purpose and the power of life, 
Its meaningful miraculous direction; 

The mystic force and mighty aspiration 
That man betrays and dissipates in strife. 


I do not mind the sea-gulls’ restlessness— 

It has the confident and careless zeal 

That should belong to youth—the eagerness, 
The certainty of future zest and happiness, 
That modern youth can never feel. 
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The trees are sad, and gaunt of limb, 
Their warm October tints have gone— 
Reflections in the stream are wan— 
The autumn sun is white and dim. 
The stillness is a precious thing, 
Not of the ear. 
It is well to have slipped away, I think, 
It is well to have sought the river’s brink. 


Now I hear them, 

They are many, 

But small their voice, and seldom heard 

Above the babble of the robot-willing rabble, 
Above the noise of little men straining away from mediocrity 
To the deadly cult of abnegation. 

Only now, 

When wheels have stopped, and tongues are still, 
The wheels and the tongues 

And the interminable tap of hurried feet 

And the din of acclamation and of disclamation, 
Only now 

Can I hear 


Their whispered plea. 

They are many, 

But their voice is small 

And it is a small thing they ask. 


It is but a small thing we ask, 

To be allowed to live our life 

Without catastrophe, 

To play our tiny unassuming part 

In life’s immensity— 

Not to have to sacrifice ourselves 

To serve futility. : 

We do not even ask our share of happiness, 
Of rest from toil and dull routine, 

From the daily round of wasted hours. 
We are content with fleeting pleasures— 


The sudden shining joys 
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That make monotony an interlude, 

The harmony of bells at noon, 

The sound of distant waterfalls, 

The breathless prospect from a hard-won peak, 
The golden stillness of an evening meadow, 
The lights of town spread-eagled in the valley, 
- The passion in the starlit pathway, 
The warmth and laughter in the tavern, 

The smell of food at home-coming, 

The buoyant afterglow of wine, 

The sting of tingling air, 

The tense delight of reckless speed, 

The pure elation of the winning shot. 

Let us keep these, and we are content. 

It is a small thing to ask. 


Cease this blasphemous egoism. Are you not ashamed? 
How can you think that your small spark of life, 

Your tiny span of individual years, 

Is meant for anything but immolation 

In the mighty clash of world-wide forces, 

Is worth a jot beside society’s demands? 

Listen to us. We will teach you bravery. 

We will teach you how to face the facts, 

The facts which must be faced, inevitable facts. 

We will teach you, © 

We who have our fingers on the pulse of pandemonium, 
We who plan catastrophes and make ready to survive them. 


In November I have seen a thousand pounds splashed upon the sky 
To please the children. 

What a waste, and no one mutilated! 

But I say unto you 

The day will come when you will see 

A thousand children splashed upon the earth 

At the bidding of the sky. } 

For many will be killed, and few survive— 

Many will be called up, and all will be chosen. 
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And many shall be last that are first 
Because they shall have their gas-masks. 

And you that are last, 

You shall still be young, 

But you shall walk in the valley of the shadow of death, 
And your gas-masks and your guns shall comfort you. 


Centuries ago we were ferried across 
To the Mountain of Parting—there to bid farewell 

To our wives, farewell to the mountains of Mexico, 

Farewell to the lake, farewell to the shining city, 

Farewell to life. How glad were the smiles of the people, 

How brilliant the orb of the sun at its zenith above us, 

How steep were the steps which we climbed to the foot of the altar, 
How brittle to break were the flutes we had sounded so gaily, 
How stern were the eyes of the elders, how red were our hearts 
Upheld by the priest. A bloody, brutal death; 

A holy death for thee, Tezcatlipoca, 

And in thy stead; a brave and honoured death; 

A necessary death, and long awaited. 

We were young, yet knew the limit of our life. 

O you who are old and prate of the speed of time, 

You know it not, not as we knew it 

In that one brief year allotted to us. 

Great were thy demands, Tezcatlipoca, 

And yet at least you gave us our reward. 

Our year of doom was a year of luxury. 

You gave us the power and the pomp and the comfort of Kings. 
We were lodged in the temple; riches were lavished upon us. 
Gorgeous the garments you gave us, bright the gleam 

Of our armlets of gold, lovely the garlands of flowers 

With which you adorned us, and merry the tinkle of bells. 

Lovely the virgins you kept for our delight. 

You gave us the glory of godhead. The people rejoiced 

Whenever we walked among them. They writhed in our path. 
When we touched them they trembled with fear and devotion. 
They brought us their sick to be healed, their children for blessing. 
They pressed to their lips the dust from our feet as we passed. 
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Had they not cause to love us? They knew that we would die 
To give them life, to give them food and happiness, 

That we alone would take their sins upon our heads. 

They knew our sacrifice for them would not be wasted. 

They knew the meaning of our death, O Hungry One! 

We, too, knew that. We knew our sacrifice would not be vain. 


The saurian sun is white and dim, 
Covered by a misty veil. 

Reflections in the lake are pale. 

The trees are strange, and gross of limb. 


The world is warm, its creatures cold, 
Very cold and very old; 
And the silence is a timeless thing. 


We have nothing to fear from the mist, 

Nothing to fear from the formless vapour 

That hovers over the slime, 

From the gas which escapes from the marshes— 
We have nothing to fear 

And we live a long time. 


How quiet is our world in the mist, how quiet and how calm 
The mist that muffles our ponderous progress. 

There is no harm for us in the mist, no harm, 

No harm from the monsters that swoop from the sky. 

- How quiet is our world and how calm! 

The forest is sinking imperceptibly, 

But it will not engulf us. 


In years to come they will say of us—— 

Poor, clumsy, senseless, automatic creatures, 

Poor futile things, to have a knot of nerves for a brain, 
To eat and sleep in the slime, 

Oblivious to the sun and the mist and the rain 

And the flow of time. 


But we have nothing to fear from the mist 
Nor from the gas which creeps from the face of the slime— 
There is no harm for us from the mist, no harm 
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From the vapour that haunts the swamps— 
Our world is quiet in the mist, and calm, 
And we live a long time 

A long, long time. 


When the squadrons attack, 

And your foundations crack, 

And a bomb explodes in your attic, 
There’s a way to behave 

Both resourceful and brave, 

And a method that’s most systematic. 
But the vapour’s descending, 

The din is unending, 

And your courage is scarcely Socratic; 
The wounded are wailing, 

The oxygen’s failing, 

The plight of your kin is pathetic; 
Your mask may be on, 

But your baby has none, 

And the room may not still be hermetic. 


Don’t lose your head! We’re on the spot! 
We've got a suit the gas can’t rot, 
Though we admit it’s hellish hot! 
Hi-diddle decon, hi-diddle decon, 
Decontamination squad. 


This is no time for fear or fluster, 

We're the men who defy the blister, 

Hot-stuff with the hose and deft with the duster. 
Hi-diddle decon, hi-diddle decon, 
Decontamination squad. 


Attention, take heed! 

We're the fellows you need, 

Your safety depends on our toil. 
We'll wash down your roads, 

We'll cleanse your abodes, 

We'll cart off your bedding to boil. 
We'll remove the taint 


By burning your paint 
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And smarming bleach paste on your wall. 
Your carpets we'll burn 

And your chairs in their turn— 

We'll cover your lino with soil. 

With our mop and our pail 

And our oilskin mail 

Our paste and our sprinklers and all— 
It’s a hundred to one 

That when we’ve done 

There’ll be nothing left over to spoil. 


We’re the men to preserve you, nevertheless. 
The men to admire in the midst of the mess, 
Even though you dislike our dress. 
Hi-diddle decon, hi-diddle decon, 
Decontamination squad. 


Not for the storm do we wear this attire, 
Not for the earthquake, the forest fire, 
Not for the breath of dragons dire. 
Hi-diddle decon, hi-diddle decon, 
Decontamination squad. 


You may think it’s hopeless but really it’s not 
*Cause we’ve got a suit the gas can’t rot— 
All the same it’s bloody hot. 

Decon, decon, hi-diddle decon, 

Hi-diddle decon, decon decon, 

Diddle-diddle decon, diddle-diddle decon 
Decon ... decon... decon. 


This is not the stillness of the golden meadow, 

This is not the stillness of the downs at dusk, 

This is not the stillness of shady river reaches, 

This is not the stillness I have found in country churches, 
This is not the stillness of the brooding storm. 

Here, on the plain, no comrades drink, 

Dismissing hell in beer and song, 

No soldiers march in cheerful throng, 

Making light of pain and wrong. 

Even the slain have ceased to stink. 
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The plain is dark, the west is red, 
Long since the birds have ceased to sing. 
The silence is an awful thing, 
Not of the quick, but of the dead. 


This is the ruin I have felt beforehand 

On rain-swept moors when day is nearly done, 
Standing subdued beneath a sullen sky. 

This is the ruin I have seen beforehand 

In the silhouette of barren branches 
Motionless upon a blood-red sun. 

This is the ruin the owl has oft foretold, 
Wailing in the wood beyond the crumbling wall, 
And the savage surf, relentlessly prophetic. 
This is the ruin I have known of old 

When lifeless leaves have crackled underfoot 
In Autumn, or when at midnight I have heard 
The wind-tossed tolling of a lonely bell, 

Or when the sigh of mourning multitudes 

Has reached me from the hollow of a shell. 
This is the ruin. 


But far over the plain, far over the broken, battered earth, there are 
some who are still living—a few men lined on each side of a deep shell- 
hole. It is night. Nearby a building is burning fiercely. Those on the 
side nearest the fire are standing with their backs to the flames. Their 
faces are in darkness and their fitful shadows point to those who are stand- 
ing on the other side of the cavity, a little higher, their faces illuminated. 
From the blackness of the pit two figures emerge, bearing a dead friend. 
They move toward the fire. The two groups of men will speak alternately. 
The men who face the fire speak first. 


(1) 
This was a hero 


And deserving of a funeral chant. 
(2) 


He will hear no more the harmony of bells at noon, 
No more the sound of distant waterfalls. 
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He will feel no more the stillness of the evening meadow, 
No more the passion in the starlit pathway. 

He will see no more the glory of the midday sun. 

He was a small thing, asking small things— 

His voice was small, and seldom heard— 

He was meant only for immolation. 


(3) 
No demands can touch him now, 
There is no terror for him in the sky, 
He has nothing to fear from the mist— 
He does not feel the claw of time. 


(4) 
This was not a death to live for. 
There is no redemption, 
No heroine to move the curse from us— 
We have killed the Alberichs 
We have killed the Fafners and the Hagens, 
But we have killed the Siegfrieds too, 
And we who are left, 
We have only our gas-masks and our guns to comfort us. 
And yonder glare— 
That is not a funeral pyre, 
It is a burning farm-house. 
We shall not build again, 
We shall not re-erect the farm 
Merely to see it once again destroyed— 
We shall not sow more crops 
Merely to see them burnt again, 
Even in years of hollow peace. 
We shall not restore our broken towers, 
Nor raise again our dwellings and our monuments 
Merely for fresh destruction. 


And yet we shall, (5) 

We shall always build again— 

We cannot disobey 

The mystic force which animates the cell. 
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(6) 
We will not be like the insect in the train, 
Ever crawling up the window pane, 
Ever shaken back again, 
Until its span of wretched life is spent— 
We will not endure that bane. 


We will not forget (7) 

The men who go to hell with optimistic faces— 

The consumptive who can laugh and plan his future— 
_The spider that has spun anew its broken web. 

Have we not admired 

The aviator’s final reckless hop? 

Have we ever ceased to prize 

The teacher’s inexhaustible forbearance? 

Have we not presumed to praise 

The scientist at work in the hours of darkness— 

The doctor rising from sleep to save the stricken child? 
We will remove the curse from these 

And from their work. 

We will make a new world, 

A world wherein their mighty powers 

Shall not be doomed to waste or prostitution, 

And where their toil shall benefit mankind— 

Their energy enrich the bloodstream of humanity. 


What is the use? (8) 

Remove the present curse 

The ultimate remains— 

To perish in the chill of ever-deepening twilight— 
To leave behind a world of crumbling walls 

And speechless bones—the final tragic destiny 
Extinction in a dying universe. . 


(9) 
Will the leaf, sprouting in the spring, 
Foresee the merciless October gale, 
And die? 
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Will the skylark, rising to the blue, 
Remember winter’s sullen, songless skies, 
And fall? 
Will the night to come defeat the rising sun? . 
Everything of virtue, greatness, beauty, | a 
Is worth while because it does exist, 7] 
And will retain its worth perpetually, 
No matter what may be its temporal fate. . 2. 
The beauty of a rainbow never fades. 
The loveliness of Helen dazzles still. ay 
Ikhnaton’s faith has never passed away. = 
The eyes of Socrates are fearless yet. ee 
Whenever we behold the crimson west 
We see the light of sunsets that are gone. i 
We feel in May the joyous bursting life i 
Of countless Springs that we have never known. a 
Under the pall of the blackest night | 
Our minds can envisage the brightest day, 
And here, in the grip of pain and want, 
With a hero’s soul we can soar away. 


The men whose faces were in darkness have now moved one by one to ] 
the other side of the cavity. They stand with the others, gazing at the 
burning ruin. The two figures have reached the fire. They throw the 
body into the flames, which flare up more fiercely. All the men now speak 
together. 


Yes, it is worth while for man to live, 

To climb the glowing heights of aspiration, 

Though future’s withering wane at last arrive, 

And blighting years bring lag and desolation. 

What if whirling nebula, seething sun, 

By their own dread tumult snuff their own bright bloom— 
If wondrous futile motion, once begun, 

Bears life through space and time to lightless doom?— 
Let man create from mind and hands and lips 

A glory Cosmos lacks. There will remain, 

When all is veiled in atrophy’s eclipse, 

Some subtle glow in undiscovered plane; 
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Some rhythmic wave, or lonely wandering ray, 
Eternal echo of a will that spurned decay. 


The fire dies down. | 


It is well to have slipped away, I think, 
To have left behind the rigid crowd, 

The eyes of homage, stern and proud. 

It is well to have sought the river’s brink. 


Here on the bank no medals chink, 

No manly throats are thrilled with song, . 
No comrades meet in thoughtless throng 
To raise a reminiscent drink. 


The trees are sad, and gaunt of limb, 
Their warm October tints have gone— 
Reflections in the stream are wan— 
The autumn sun is white and dim. 


Zero hour. 

Now, surely, I know the torment of its callous calm. 
Oh! let the silence last a moment more— 

A minute even, an hour, a day; 

Till sundown, till the blue of dusk! 

It is a small thing to ask. 


The silence bursts in the boom of a gun— 

Bursts and splinters in the brain. 

Oh! the tongues that writhe and the wheels that run— 
The wheels and the tongues 

And the interminable tap of hurried feet! 


The world begins its old refrain, 
And man begins to hate again. 


COURTNAY PEARSE 


. 
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MY POOR FRIEND SMART 
By MONA WILSON 


‘For in my nature I quested for beauty, but 
God, God hath sent me to sea for pearls.’ 


HE pearl which Christopher Smart found in the seas of affliction, 
A that inspired rhapsody A Song to David, is known to all lovers of poetry, 
and some verses at least to the wider public, whose reading is mainly con- 
_ fined to anthologies: Jubilate Agno is at once the story of the quest and the 
matter from which Smart selected and refined for his Song. The manu- 
script belonged at one time to William Hayley, that voluminous versifier 
‘for ever feeble and for ever tame’. From his keeping it passed to his 
friend the Reverend Thomas Carwardine, and is now in the possession of 
Colonel Carwardine Probert. Written during a seven years’ confinement 
in St. Luke’s hospital and private asylums, with possibly a period in Bed- 
lam itself, it has been published by Jonathan Cape under the title of 
Rejoice in the Lamb, A Song from Bedlam, with an introduction and notes by 
William Force Stead. 

‘For I have a greater compass both of mirth and melancholy than 
another’—from drink to prayer and praise, and round again to drink: from 
wild inconsequence to a mystic sanity. Mr. Stead compares Smart with 
Blake. The comparison is just, but he mars it by assuming that Blake is 
such another mad poet. The legend that Blake was ever in Bedlam has 
been traced to its source and disproved, and all his intimate friends 
testified to his sanity. It is only when he is collected and intelligible that 
Smart is akin to Blake. 


For there is no invention but the gift of God, and no 
grace like the grace of gratitude. 


For in the Divine Idea this Eternity is compleat, and 
the Word is making many more. 


For justice is infinitely beneath Mercy in nature 
and office. 
For nothing is so real as that which is spiritual. 


These and many another saying might have come from Blake’s pen, and 
here are two pictures for his brush. 


For the Glory of God is always in the East, 
but cannot be seen for the cloud of the crucifixion. 
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For God the Father Almighty plays upon the HARP 
of stupendous magnitude and melody. 


For innumerable Angels fly out at every touch 
and his tune is a work of creation. 


For at that time malignity ceases and the devils 
themselves are at peace. 


For this time is perceptible to man by a remarkable 
stillness and serenity of soul. 


Both Smart and Blake admire Newton, but deplore his materialism. 
Blake hails him as a mighty Spirit, and when ‘the night of Death is past’ 
he is the companion in eternity of Milton and Shakespeare and Chaucer. 
Smart asks that God will be gracious to his immortal soul. 

Smart in his confinement tenderly recalls the wild creatures he has 
watched in happier days—‘the Humble Bee, who lives himself in solitude 
and makes his honey alone’, ‘the Dragon-fly, who sails over the pond by 
the wood-side and feedeth in the cresses’, ‘the Nightingale—the Musician 
of the Lord! and the watchman of the Lord’, ‘the Woodlark, who is sweet 
and various’, ‘the Blackbird who praises God with all his heart, and 
biddeth to be of good cheer’, ‘the Water-Wag-tail, who is a neighbour, and 
loves to be looked at’. 

Blake, at home for the first time in the country, known hitherto only 
from long walks on the Surrey side, has the same observant delight. 


Thou hearest the Nightingale begin the song of Spring, 

The Lark sitting upon his earthy bed, just as the morn 

Appears, listens silent; then springing from the waving Cornfield, loud 
He leads the choir of day: trill, trill, trill, trill, 

Mounting upon the wings of light into the Great Expanse, 
Re-echoing against the lovely blue and shining heavenly Shell. 
His little throat labours with inspiration, every feather 

On throat and breast and wings vibrates with the effluence Divine. 
All Nature listens silent to him; and the awful Sun 
Stands still upon the Mountain looking on this little Bird 

With eyes of soft humility and wonder, love and awe. 

Then loud from their green covert all the Birds begin their Song: 
The Thrush, the Linnet, and the Goldfinch, Robin and the Wren 
Awake the Sun from his sweet reverie upon the Mountain. 

The Nightingale again assays his Song, and thro’ the day 

And thro’ the night warbles luxuriant, every Bird of Song 
Attending his loud harmony with admiration and love. 
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He tells too, of the Gold Beetle, the wise Emmet, the Ground Spider with 
many eyes, the Mole clothed in velvet, the slow Slug, the Grasshopper 
that sings and laughs and drinks. 

Here the likeness ends. Blake has always full command of his mental 
faculties. He keeps a grip on his own meaning, although it may some- 
times evade his reader: nothing is fortuitous, nothing irrelevant. 

.Smart’s theme is clear. He is “The Reviver of Adoration among English- 
men’. The Jubilate Agno opens with the splendour of a psalm— 

Rejoice in God, O ye Tongues; give the glory to the Lord 
and the Lamb. 

Nations, and languages, and every Creature, 
in which is the breath of Life. 

Let man and beast appear before him, and 
magnify his name together. 


But this triumphant clarity is soon clouded. Ideas and images race 
through his unbalanced mind. Past and present lose their sequence. One 
word suggests another solely by its sound or by some incoherent association. 

Let Bedan rejoice with Ossifrage, the bird 
of prey and the man of prayer. 


Let Nason, house of Nason rejoice with Errhinun a 
Medicine to clear the nose. 


Dentex, the name of a fish, suggests ‘Blessed be the name Jesus for my 
teeth’, and Leviathan recalls Hobbes, ‘who was no atheist, but a servant of 
Christ, and died in the Lord—I wronged him, God forgive me’, amemory, 
it may be, of some lecture Smart had given in his Cambridge days. 

He invokes Biblical personages, famous and obscure, Old Testament 
and New: then follow Englishmen, Gay and Pope, Swift and Johnson, and 
friends and subscribers to his poems. They are to associate themselves in 
adoration with some living creature or plant or gem. Sometimes the 
association is obvious, Balaam and the ass, Daniel and the lion, sometimes 
obscure— 


Let Jubal rejoice with Caecilia, the woman and the slow-worm 
praise the Name of the Lord. 


Here Caecilia does double duty for the musical saint and a species of 
lizard. Sometimes the choice appears to be arbitrary, though this may be 
the result of the reader’s ignorance or too solid sanity. Why Hashabniah 
in particular should rejoice with the Water Melon I cannot tell, but the 
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rind of the melon has suggested one of Smart’s favourite studies, the 
Hebrew alphabet, and I shall now murmur to myself as I consume my 
slice “Blessed be the manuscripts of Almighty God’. 

Mr. Force Stead has traced the source of many obscure allusions— 
fantastic names of creatures and properties of plants, such as ‘The King 
of the Wavows a strange fowl’ and ‘Chenomycon an herb the sight of 
which terrifies a goose’. Smart was a man of great learning and devouring 
intellectual curiosity, with an astounding memory, though at times his 
scholarship is blasted by a lunatic ingenuity, as in his play with the Greek 
cat and the Latin mouse. These are the outpourings of a jarred and 
jangled mind, not the babble of an idiot. It is a difficult book because the 
reader, like the Irish curate summoned to a woman dying in child-birth, 
pauses to ask himself anxiously, ‘Is this disease catching?’. Next moment 
he is entranced by some lovely line or phrase, and recovers poise that he 
may secure the scattered beauties. The absurdities and irresponsibilities 
remain, but the man endears himself more and more. Let Mr. Force 
Stead argue as he will that had Smart not been saved from himself by 
surveillance there would have been no Song to David, the poignancy of the 
warder’s ‘silly fellow, silly fellow’ is intolerable, and we say with Dr. 
Johnson—‘I did not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities were 
not noxious to society. He insisted on people praying with him; and I’d 
as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else’. And yet a prayer from Kit 
Smart must have been a formidable performance: listen to his account— 


For a man speaks HIMSELF from the crown of his head to the 
sole of his feet. 
For a LION roars HIMSELF compleat from head to tail. 


And he recalls how ‘I blessed God in St. James’s Park till I routed all the 
company’. The conditions of his confinement were humiliating, but not 
brutal. His room was sunny: he had paper and ink, and tended his ‘pink 
border’ in the garden—‘For flowers are peculiarly the poetry of Christ’. 
The Lord Jesus made him a nosegay and blessed it and he blessed 


the inhabitants of Flowers. 
Flowers can see, and Pope’s Carnations knew him. 


Nor was he altogether shut off from the world. Friends, Dr. Johnson 
himself, came to visit him. From them, and perhaps from newspapers as 
well, he knew of events outside. He had companions in his fellow patients, 
except for some intervals of solitude when he prays God for a neighbour. 
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Above all he had his cat, Jeffrey, the servant of the Living God, who 
‘purrs in thankfulness, when God tells him he’s a good Cat’. The ex- 
quisite praise of Jeffrey is the longest passage of sustained coherence in 
the book: it ranks with the Song to David in Smart’s own proportionate 
comparison of Cherub Cat to Angel Tiger. 

Smart’s concern for words is in itself a preparation for the Song—‘For 
my talent is to give an impression upon words by punching, that when the 
reader casts his eye upon ’em, he takes up the image from the mould which 
I have made’. And for the sound of single letters, both vowels and con- 


-sonants. ‘D is depth’ in one of his queer alphabets, and we recall that 


magnificent last line of the Song, ‘DETERMIN’D, DAR’D, and DONE’. 

My allotted space is waning fast. Enthusiasts will buy the book and 
trace for themselves the distorted semblance of the Song to David, the 
‘brave extravagance that breaks the rule’, which places Smart ‘with Mil- 
ton and with Keats’. They will learn, too, much of the man himself, his 
innocent piety and tenderness of heart, and will understand why Johnson 
and Garrick, Hogarth and Dr. Burney, loved and helped ‘my poor friend 
Smart’. I must be content to close with a few verses of the Song, which, 
with what I have said of the Jubilate Deo, should suggest the nature of the 
link between them. 


Trees, plants, and flow’rs—of virtuous root; 

Gem yielding blossom, yielding fruit, 
Choice gums and precious balm; 

Bless ye the nosegay in the vale, 

And with the sweet’ners of the gale 
Enrich the thankful psalm. 


Praise above all—for praise prevails; 
Heap up the measure, load the scales, 
And good to goodness add; 
The gen’rous soul her Saviour aids, 
But peevish obloquy degrades; 
The Lord is great and glad. 


For ADORATION seasons change, 
And order, truth, and beauty range, 
Adjust, attract, and fill; 
The grass the polyanthus cheques; 
And polished porphyry reflects, 
By the descending rill. 
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Strong is the lion—like a coal 
His eyeball—like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the foes; 
Strong the gier-eagle on his sail 
Strong against tide, th’enormous whale 
Emerges, as he goes. 


But stronger still, in earth and air, 

And in the sea, the man of pray’r; 
And far beneath the tide; 

And in the seat to faith assign’d, 

Where ask is have, where seek is find, 
Where knock is open wide. 


INCOMPARABLE OLD MAID 
Letters of Mary Russell Mitford 
By W. L. BOND 


E. casual education which made of Mary Lamb so delightful a 
companion that her brother would have advocated it for twenty 
hypothetical daughters was in essence the same as that which (in a 
favourite phrase of the day) ‘formed the mind’ of Mary Russell Mitford. 
When she left boarding-school, still unspoiled by ‘all that train of female 
garniture which passeth by the name of accomplishments’, it was to 
embark upon a course of omnivorous reading, directed towards the 
furtherance of an ambition delightful in its youthful arrogance. As she 
wrote to her father at this time: “To be, some time or other, the best 
English poetess (Miss Baillie is a dramatist, you know) is the height of 
my ambition.’ This aim was never realized and many volumes of her 
verses and dramas have passed into a not-undeserved oblivion; but the 
author of Our Village will always hold a secure, if minor, place in the hier- 
archy of English letters, and it is too often overlooked that the wit and 
imagination which give these sketches of country life such charm and 
freshness make also of her collected correspondence one of the most 
delightful pieces of self-portraiture in the language. 

The letters of Mary Russell Mitford were published, shortly after her 
death in 1855, by her friend Roger L’Estrange, who added just enough 
explanatory matter to make of the whole an intelligible autobiography. 
Hers was a life devoid of startling incident but rich in that unfailing 
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heroism which is called forth, not by tragedy in the grand style, but 
by year after year of carking cares and petty anxieties. Literature, her 
chosen profession in days of affluence and youthful ambition, became 
before long the only means of livelihood for herself and her parents. 
When Dr. Mitford had squandered his own and his wife’s fortune on 
greyhounds and other extravagances, his daughter, blindly loyal and 
unshakenly devoted, took up her pen and entered upon a life whose 
struggle against poverty was to end only with her death. Characteristi- 
cally, it is only through her understanding of the difficulties of others 


that we are permitted to catch a glimpse of the burden under which 


she laboured, as when she writes of a fellow-novelist: ‘It is a weight under 
which all women sink, to support a family. Mrs. Hofland is very ill.’ 
These letters, written for the most part to a small circle of valued 
friends, reveal as the two ruling passions of Mary Mitford’s life Literature 
and her garden. They reveal also an original mind and a very lovable 
personality. With her father’s friend Sir William Elford she kept up a 
steady correspondence for many years, a pithy and discerning commen- 
tary on the giants of nineteenth-century letters, whose works were daily 
appearing but whose fame still hung in the balance. Unbiased by the 
verdict of time or the reverence due to reputations already established, she 
is not only fresh and piquant in her criticisms but also generous enough 
to revoke a judgement when maturer consideration proves it to have 
been ill-founded. Of Jane Austen, for instance, she is at first suspicious 
and only grudgingly appreciative; she relates how her mother once met 
the youthful Jane and considered her ‘the prettiest, silliest, most affected, 
husband-hunting butterfly’. Of Pride and Prejudice her first impression is 
that “The want of elegance is almost the only want in Miss Austen . . . the 
entire want of taste which could produce so pert, so worldly a heroine 
as the beloved of such a man as Darcy’. But later she became a con- 
firmed ‘Janeite’ . . . ‘How delightful is her ““Emma’’, the best, I think, 
of all her charming works’ . . . and when her own interest turned to the 
novel she decided ‘to copy as closely as I can Nature and Miss Austen’. 
To the Wordsworth school, ‘that vast, wordy wilderness’, she had at 
first a much stronger antipathy, directed chiefly against its leader. ‘One’s 
conscience can be pretty well absolved for not admiring this man; he 
admires himself enough for all the world together.’ But she never nursed 
a prejudice and, won later to a growing admiration for Wordsworth’s 
poetry, she declared that his poem on the Yew Trees was ‘the finest he 
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ever wrote; but in the whole range of English poetry it would be difficult 
to find anything finer’. In later years personal acquaintance added to 
her respect for the poet a real appreciation of the man. On June 16, 
1836, she wrote of a visit to mutual friends: ‘Wordsworth was there; I 
sat next to him at dinner three following days and had the pleasure of 
finding my old idolatry of the poet turned into a warm affection for 
the kind, simple, gracious man’, and again, two years later, ‘Mr. Words- 
worth, whom I love . . . he is an adorable old man’. 

For her, Byron remained throughout the villain among contemporary 
poets... “That prince of wickedness and poetry, Lord Byron’. His poetry, 
for they were by nature incompatibles, she found essentially uncongenial: 
‘I am almost afraid to tell you how much I dislike “Childe Harold”’’, 
or again, ‘Are you not rather sick of being one of the hundred thousand 
confidants of his lordship’s mysterious and secret sorrows?’ The story of 
Byron’s terror when put to sleep in a haunted chamber evokes from her 
the surprising remark: ‘I always thought he would end by becoming a 
Methodist!’ Her comment on his death suggests rather a conventional 
‘De mortuis . . .” than the sincerity which is usually her most attractive 
characteristic: ‘After all it is a great light that is quenched, a most power- 
ful instrument for good and evil; and the evil will pass away and the 
good will remain. Peace to his spirit!’ 

Keats she received with praise as great as that accorded him by pos- 
terity, writing of the poems published in 1820 that she finds them ‘Finer 
than anything that has been written these two hundred years—finer than 
Wordsworth even, more Dantesque, a compound of Chaucer and the 
old Florentine’. During the poet’s last days she wrote: ‘Poor John Keats 
is dying of the “Quarterly Review”. This is a sad, silly thing, but it is 
true. A young, delicate, imaginative boy, that withering article fell on 
him like an east wind. I am afraid he has no chance of recovery . . . he 
had a thousand faults and a million of beauties.’ 

The novelists fared less well at her hands, but the merits of the Waverley 
Novels (still being published anonymously) seemed to her too great to 
have proceeded from the pen of Sir Walter Scott, ‘In his “Life of Dryden” 
and elsewhere “‘as dull as the fat weed that grows on Lethe’s bank”, (he 
never could write ““Guy Mannering”’ I am sure, it is morally impossible)’. 
In later years she admired Dickens for his humour and held him to be 
in this respect ‘the next great benefactor of the age to Sir Walter Scott’. 
In view of her usually independent outlook and the quality of her intellect 
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it is, however, somewhat staggering to find her praising Pickwick for the 
very Victorian reason that ‘a lady could read it all aloud’. Yet she is of 
the twentieth century rather than of the nineteenth in her estimate of 
both Dickens and Thackeray as portrayers of female character: ‘But look 
at their books, so thoroughly false and unhealthy in different ways; 
Thackeray’s so world-stained and so cynical, Dickens’s so meretricious 
and so full of caricature. Compare them with Scott and Miss Austen, and 
then say if they can live. Neither of them can produce an intelligent, 
right-minded, straightforward woman, such as one sees every day; and 
a love story from Thackeray could hardly fail to be an abomination.’ 
Besides Byron, her pet aversion was Fanny Burney, ‘who does so stalk 
about on Dr. Johnson’s old stilts’. The metaphor of the stilts seems to 
have taken her fancy and she says elsewhere: ‘Addison is only Bacon 
much diluted; Johnson is only Bacon on stilts.’ This gift of epigrammatic 
utterance adds a spice to her criticisms, giving them sometimes a point 
and persuasiveness which might, in a less honest critic, carry more weight 
than the statement merits. Fortunately she combines with this knack 
of words such integrity of thought that it is impossible ever to suspect 
her of a meretricious striving after effect. We can enjoy the effect and 
rely on the integrity in such criticisms as the following, on Coleridge and 
Hazlitt: ‘Have you met with the “Biographia Literaria”? It has, to be 
sure, rather more absurdities than ever were collected in a printed book 
before; but there are passages written with sunbeams’, and, ‘Much of 
Hazlitt is rather dangerous to one’s taste . . . rather like dining on sweet- 
meats and supping on pickles. So poignant is he and so rich, everything 
seems insipid after him.’ | 
Individualistic and unconventional as she was in her literary judge- 
ments, she shows a surprising and disappointing conventionality in her 
attitude to various aspects of social progress in her day: ‘The ladies’ 
college mania! The more I hear of it the more I dislike it . . . the college 
being a device for the promotion of governesses, of whom, poor things, 
there are already too many.’ There would seem to be real venom in 
her attitude to the work of Florence Nightingale, but we are tempted 
to hope that she was influenced, against her better judgement, by the 
prejudice of the kind doctor who had been so helpful to her through many 
years of ill health: ‘Between ourselves I have no faith in the lady 
nurses. Mr. May says the whole faculty are unanimous in distrusting their 
power of being of real use . . . but those ladies wanted excitement and 
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notoriety and they have got them’ (1854). Possibly this was but the con- 
servatism of old age, for a letter written in 1812 might have been regarded 
as a plea for at any rate the intellectual emancipation of her sex: ‘In this 
educating age’, she wrote then, ‘everything is taught to women except 
that which is perhaps worth all the rest, the habit and the power of 
thinking.’ 

Major and minor matters of religion she approached with a mind 
both independent and tolerant, in an age when narrowness was fast 
becoming fashionable; her defence of Quakers reads like a modern protest 
against mass psychology: ‘In our present high state of civilization, people 
are so much alike that anything at all odd comes to one with the freshness 
and character of an antique coin among smooth shillings.’ Herself a 
member of the Church of England, she was unable to accept all its dogma, 
and a letter to the Rev. William Harness asks indulgence for her un- 
orthodox position: ‘I do not, or rather cannot, believe all that the Church 
requires. I humbly hope that it is not necessary to do so, and that a devout 
sense of the mercy of God, and an endeavour, however imperfectly and 
feebly, to obey the great precepts of justice and kindness, may be accepted 
in lieu of that entire faith which, in me, will not be commanded. You 
will not suspect me of thoughtlessness in this matter; neither, I trust, 
does it spring from intellectual pride.’ She was none the less loyally 
jealous for the Church’s reputation for good sense and dignified toleration: 
‘But the Church must be, as many of her members are, wisely tolerant; 
bishops must not wage war with theatres, nor rectors with a Sunday 
evening game of cricket. If they take up the arms of the Puritans, the 
Puritans will beat them.’ 

But to every one who has found enjoyment in the pages of Our Village 
its author is pre-eminently a lover of the country-side, of all that was, and 
is, at the heart of English country life—of children and dogs, of streams 
and meadows, of haymaking and cricket, of the eccentric characters who 
flourish in out-of-the-way places, and above all, of flowers. To wild 
flowers and garden flowers Mary Mitford owed some of her happiest 
moments; they were an ever-present inspiration to her in a life beset 
with sordid cares. Keen gardener as she was, tender nurse on occasion 
of delicate and exotic plants, it was always in meadow and cottage garden 
that she found the flowers nearest to her heart: ‘In truth nothing can 
be more vulgar than my taste in flowers, for which I have a passion. 
I scarcely like any but the common ones. First and best I love violets, 
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and primroses and cowslips, and wood anemones and the whole train 
of field flowers, then roses of every kind and colour, especially the great 
cabbage rose; then the blossoms of the lilac and laburnum, the horse- 
chestnut, the aster, the jasmine and the honeysuckle; and to close the 
list, lilies of the valley, sweet peas, and the red pinks which are found in 
cottagers’ gardens. This is my confession of faith. Pray don’t betray me.’ 
Of one other favourite she says: ‘I always thought the anemone one of 
the loveliest of all flowers—the one which is fittest for painting, because 


_ it has no scent to lose, and all its charms can be given by that lovely art. 


Some of the purple and red single anemones preserve the rich, lost tints 
of the old stained glass’. Keenly as she enjoyed her occasional visits to 
the capital, with the stimulus of its literary society and the excitement 
of the play, Mary Russell Mitford was always at heart a country woman, 
and it is fitting that Our Village, her one enduring memorial, should be 
a tribute to that rural life which she loved so well: ‘. .. one has such 
pleasure in doddering along the hedgerows, gathering violets and wood 
sorrel, listening to the woodlark, watching for the nightingale—such 
enjoyment in the mere consciousness of existence in this sunny, springy 
atmosphere, with all its sweet scents and sounds—that there is no making 
up one’s mind to leave it for smoky, dusty London’. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


T. S. ELIOT: The Family Reunion. (“The London Mask Theatre’, West- 
minster): produced by Martin Browne. 


I strut think that this remarkable play received, on the whole, less than its due. 
There was a good deal of adverse criticism which was sometimes spiteful (and so, 
generally, fatuous), a rather larger amount which hedged, and some, which came 
for the most part rather too late to influence the run of the play, that frankly 
admired and accepted it. 

From certain points of view it is one of the most impressive plays recently written 
in England; a noble record of spiritual experience, of growth through suffering to 
expiration and thence to liberation not only from event but from the seemingly 
unbreakable chains of psychological causation. Thus far it has something in 
common with the reconciliation theme of the Oresteia (mainly, of course, with the 
Eumenides) ; but Mr. Eliot’s play is not a reproduction of Aeschylus’s thought; it is 
the record of the living experience of the spirit in the world to-day. Aesthetically, 
moreover, it isan achievement of a rare kind, the presentation of mystical experience 
in direct dramatic form; the spiritual experiences revealed in it are not asides, 
not extraneous matter in narrative or philosophic form, slenderly linked with the 
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strictly dramatic content of the play; they are integral—are indeed the sole sub- 
stance of the play—and as a result the interest, which is intense, derives as surely 
from the mental life of the characters as does that of a late play of Ibsen or 
Strindberg. 

Like most mystical records, it is neither vague nor obscure, though it may, 
perhaps, appear so to those who deny either the validity or the reality of the 
experience. The central figure is a man who has 

Crossed the frontier 

Beyond which safety and danger have a different meaning, 
and he and those who discuss it with him speak the language of plain fact. The 
passages, in the second part especially, where this becomes explicit, are as lucid as 
a good record of a scientific discovery. There is no possible ground for mockery 
here, whether for ‘obscurity’ or for ‘pretension’. The only obscurity is such as the 
Journal of the Chemical Society might reasonably be expected to present to a man 
who knew neither English nor chemistry. Mr. Eliot’s protagonist 

Sees the world as clearly as you or I see it, 
It is only that he has seen a great deal more than that. 
Nothing could be simpler. But nothing, also, could point more directly to the 
heart of the mystical experience, to the sequel of that moment when . 
The chain breaks, 
The wheel stops, and the noise of machinery, 
And the desert is cleared, under the judicial sun 
Of the final eye. 

That the experiences Mr. Eliot reveals with so austere a clarity are those known, 
recorded, and charted also by the Christian churches through many centuries is 
another reflection that must have occurred to many members of the audience. 
The ‘frontier’, that is, could be seen and recognized even if we had not crossed 
or approached it ourselves. To know only the major records of religious life would 
be enough to know of what Mr. Eliot is speaking. For these things are a con- 
tinuing part of religious experience and, at a moment like the present, when the 
acknowledgement of spiritual reality is daily becoming wider spread, it would be 
a bitter paradox if many people who might find in this play a clear illumination 
were withheld from reading it by the supposition that it presents not light but 
darkness. There may always, of course, be pretentious obscurity, usually when 
men, trying to build better than they know, make copy of a spiritual experience 
with which they are but meagrely acquainted. But this play belongs to the category 
of major religious drama: it presents a clear yet fine distinction between the two 
simultaneous worlds of being, where ‘the things which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen are eternal’. 

The difficulty of presenting this is the one which had always accompanied the 


revelation of such knowledge: I talk in general 


Because the particular has no language. 
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The distinction Harry tries to make clear to the other people in the play is that 
between something that ‘has happened’ and the ‘continual impact of external 
events’ 
: And people to whom nothing has ever happened 
Cannot understand the unimportance of events. 


The same distinction in varying terms was made by Saint Paul, by Bunyan, by 
Woolman, by A.E.—by all who could, at one time in their lives, have said, like 
Harry Monchensey, 

I would not have chosen this way, had there been any other! 

It is at once the hardest thing, and the only thing possible. 


The only thing which disturbed me a little in Mr. Eliot’s material was the intro- 
duction of the Eumenides, made unfortunate, perhaps, by the play’s insistence on 
visual presentation. I think if he could have left them invisible it would have been 
better, but I think if he could have done without them altogether it would have 
saved many of his admirers from hunting some false clues. We had enough to do 
to hold on to the play without trying to correlate it with Aeschylus as we went. 
And if we had to have them, I think I would have been happier to have them called 
Erinnyes, for, after all, it is only at the end that they become gracious. (I admit 
that Aeschylus, giving his Furies the same function, calls them Eumenides through- 
out, but he was writing for an audience that knew the implications and the reason 
for this.) Their function, if I read it rightly, is to show the curse become a blessing, 
the Erinnyes become the Eumenides. I would even have liked some franker indica- 
tion of this, some phrase like ‘the Hound of Heaven’, which carries no ambiguity for 
English ears. 

The verse of this play is, for its purpose, beyond praise. I think it represents the 
tempo and rhythms of modern spoken English translated into verse form, as, I 
must suppose, Elizabethan blank verse in the hands of, say, Middleton, represented 
theirs. It can thus be at once natural and musical and can pass, like fully modulated 
Elizabethan dramatic verse, through any conceivable range of mood and thought 
without losing its function as the medium either of music or of emotion. 

It would not be just to end this notice without remarking upon the extraordinary 
skill and tact of Mr. Martin Browne’s production. Here was a play which could 
have been ruined by the least crudity of grouping, gesture, or speech. But even in 
the moments which taxed his skill to the height, when a group of ‘whispering 
aunts’ (and uncles) had to speak together like a Greek chorus in a modern 
drawing-room—even in these, and perhaps chiefly in these, he preserved the sense 
of utter reality. Few passages, as a matter of fact, in the whole play, laid colder 
fingers about the heart than these choruses. And this was no mean achievement 
in production. 

Without such a cast as he had this could not have been attempted. The 
delicate, incisive utterance with which Helen Haye and Catherine Lacey, for 
instance, delivered themselves of the subtle and significant rhythm was possible 
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only to voices of exquisite natural quality and high training. It was, of course, 
also, indispensable to a play in which it was not advisable to miss a word. 

It would be good news to hear that this play was being revived, so that those 
who missed it during its short run would have another chance. Of the first 
audiences some, I think, came with doubt, misgivings, or even prejudices. But I 
have seldom known an occasion in the modern theatre where, more clearly, “Those 
who came to mock remained to pray.’ UNA ELLIS-FERMOR 


REVIEWS 


Sir Walter Scott, Bart.: A New Life supplementary to and corrective of Lockhart’s 
Biography. By HERBERT GRIERSON. xii + 320 pp. Constable, 1938. 
18s. net. 


‘Tue Life of Sir Walter Scott has been written by Lockhart in a manner that is 
not likely to be superseded or rivalled.’ With these words Sir Herbert Grierson 
begins his new biography, and it may be acknowledged at once that while this 
supplements and corrects, it in no sense supersedes or rivals the earlier masterpiece. 
For a masterpiece it is, full of charm and attraction not possessed by this later, 
more accurate estimate. ‘Lockhart’s is a carefully composed picture’; his narrative 
contains a ‘surprising element of what appears to be sheer invention of a pic- 
turesque and dramatic character.’ Yet it is a work of art, which interprets the 
man truly in spite of inaccuracy of detail, and with deeper insight than is to be 
achieved by exactness of scholarship alone. 

If this be borne in mind there is much for which to be grateful in Sir Herbert’s 
work which adds, in many important directions, to our knowledge of Scott’s life 
and personality, though literary criticism is deliberately subordinated to discussion 
of the new facts that have come to light through the study of diaries and letters 
either inaccessible to or suppressed by Lockhart himself. Sir Herbert tells us much, 
for example, about Scott’s early love-affairs and about the family history of his 
wife, which has not hitherto been common knowledge; moreover, he establishes the 
fact that Scott’s marriage was happy and that for thirty years he and his wife 
lived in close community of spirit and interest. Scott did not marry his first love, 
but as he wrote in after years: “What we love in those early days is generally 
rather a fanciful creation of our own than a reality’, and it is certain that neither 
Sir Walter nor Lady Scott found reason to regret the fate that joined them in a 
union which contradicts all that has been written about marriage with a genius. 

More important than the light cast upon Lady Scott’s parentage and upbringing 
is the illumination of her husband’s financial collapse. Sir Herbert shifts the blame 
for this from Scott’s publishers and printers, who are shown to be far less responsible 
for the downfall than their partner and client. Scott’s own sanguine temperament 
and his lavish expenditure were the root-causes of the catastrophe. He lived 
habitually on ‘anticipated profits, helped out by occasional loans’; he was con- 
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stantly optimistic about business matters and he refused to take advice when it 
was tendered. Coupled with his ambition to found a family and live the life of a 
landed gentleman, these traits, rather than the mistakes of his publishers, were the 
causes of the downfall. Sir Herbert patiently unravels the tangled details and, at 
long last, does justice to those who have hitherto borne an undue share of the 
_ blame. Lockhart probably was not fully aware of the facts: in any case he is not 

to be condemned if he preferred to lay stress on Scott’s heroic efforts when the blow 
fell, rather than on the faults which made it inevitable. 
Sir Herbert Grierson has no axe to grind; he has no desire to write ‘in the modern 
_manner’, which finds hidden complexes to account for what a man does or leaves 
undone. His one object is to give us all the facts that can illuminate the personality 
and genius of his protagonist. In so far as facts suffice, the work has been well and 
truly done, and it is to his credit as well as to Lockhart’s that the portrait which 
remains in our minds is still that which the earlier Life has made familiar. No new 
details are allowed to destroy the impression of Scott’s breadth of mind and great- 
ness of character. We know him better in many particulars, but the abiding strength 
is still his own, undiminished by the revelation of acknowledged weaknesses. 
EDITH J. MORLEY 


Puritanism and Liberty: Being the Army Debates (1647-9) from the Clarke 
Manuscripts, with Supplementary Documents. Selected and edited with 
an Introduction by A. S. P. WoopHouse. Foreword by A. D. Linpsay. 
Dent, 1938. c+506 pp. 18s. 

Professor Woodhouse’s substantial volume is an impressive example of editorial 
enthusiasm. Having been invited to re-edit the Putney Debates of the General 
Council of the Army (Oct.—Nov., 1647) and the Whitehall Debates of the Council 
of Officers (Dec. 1648-Jan. 1649), he has produced a more comprehensible text 
than that of Sir Charles Firth’s first edition in the Camden Society publications. 
In view of the difficulties of the original manuscripts, this in itself is no mean 
achievement; but these debates occupy only one-third of his book. They are 
followed by what might be described as an anthology of doctrinaire tracts illustrat- 
ing Puritan views on liberty and by a lengthy appendix of documents bearing more 
directly on the debates and the organization of the army which conducted them. 
To all this is added a full and penetrating introductory monograph, which 
co-ordinates the whole of this varied material and expounds its historical 
significance. 

One is grateful for Professor Woodhouse’s guidance along the confusing bypaths 
of Puritanism, which so often seem to be leading in entirely opposite directions. 
His analysis of the various brands of Puritanism clearly presents the differences in 
their ideals and their proposed methods of realizing them; but in spite of certain 
irreconcilable elements, he is able to proceed to a convincing synthesis of the Puri- 
tan mind, and thence to an assessment of the service of Puritanism to the cause of 
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liberty and democracy. Certain of the extreme sects identify Christian liberty 
with an oligarchy of the elect, which differs from modern dictatorship chiefly in 
that God has not merely one deputy but many. At the risk of incurring Milton’s 
reproach, one can sympathize with the Restoration preference for ‘bondage with 
ease’ to such ‘strenuous liberty’. But other Puritans visualize a régime in which 
liberty, equality, and fraternity are interpreted with sufficient liberality to earn it 
the name of a democracy. It is, however, very definitely a Puritan democratic 
ideal that emerges from the speeches and writings of these stern campaigners with 
sword and pen. 

The Army Debates make more lively reading than one would perhaps anticipate. 
They have the initial advantage of being genuine debates, not carefully staged 
appeals to the partisan spirit of the country as a whole. They are conducted by 
colleagues who may differ on questions of method, but who are united by an over- 
riding devotion to the common cause and who wish above all to thrash out a policy 
that will further that cause. Their disinterestedness is sufficiently proved by their 
readiness to refer controversial issues to God in prayer before reaching a decision. 
Moreover, one sees reflected in their speeches the courage, determination, and 
enthusiasm, the political wisdom and the conviction of righteousness, which go 
far to explain the ascendancy which Cromwell and his companions were already 
attaining in political and military affairs. Their very language, vivid and direct 
even when coloured by their constant biblical reading, is of interest both as an 
expression of character and as a sample of mid-seventeenth-century speech. A 
quotation from a heated outburst by Rainborough may serve to illustrate the not 
infrequent combination of the picturesque, the pithy, and the colloquial: 

That truly I think, let the difficulties be round about you—have death before you, the 
sea on each side of you and behind you—and are you convinced that the thing is just, I 
think you are bound in conscience to carry it on; and I think at the last day it can never 
be answered to God, that you did not do it. For I think it is a poor service to God and 


the kingdom, to take their pay and to decline the work.... [Then, after a soothing 
intervention by Cromwell.] If I should not be kicked out——’ 


Professor Woodhouse’s volume, indeed, has the twofold value of being a notable 
contribution to the history of Puritanism and of providing a wide range of material 
for the study of English as it was then spoken and written by men who were more 
for matter than for words. It should certainly serve to correct any lingering 
impression that the ornate prose of Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, and Milton 
was representative of current English usage. F. E. BUDD 


The Ferrar Papers. Edited by B. BLacxstong. Cambridge: At the Uni- 
versity Press. 215. net. 


It was in 1881 with the publication of what became ‘the book of the year’, 


J. H. Shorthouse’s novel, John Inglesant, that the general reading public first made 
acquaintance with Nicholas Ferrar and the Anglican Community of Little 


. 
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Gidding, Huntingdonshire, of which he was the founder and head. Since then 
there has been continued interest in Nicholas himself, his family, and his environ- 
ment. In the present volume Dr. Blackstone has made valuable additions to our 
knowledge of the man whom he calls ‘the most original genius in the Church 
during the vital period of her post-Reformation history’, and of the activities and 
interests of the Little Gidding community. 

The Life of Nicholas Ferrar (b. 22 February 1592-3: d. 4 December 1637) was 
written by his brother John, but the original manuscript is not extant. Dr. 
Blackstone, supplementing and enriching the work of J. E. B. Mayor in 1855, gives 

_an account of the various transcripts of the original Life, and takes as the basis of 
his own text the version by Thomas Baker (which is the fullest) in vol. 35 of his 
manuscripts in the Cambridge University Library. Into this he interpolates 
passages from two other transcripts, the Almack MS. in the same Library and the 
Jones MS. in Dr. William’s Library. Other material mainly from printed sources 
is added in the footnotes. 

Dr. Blackstone thus reproduces, as far as is now possible, with the original 
spelling and punctuation, the text of John Ferrar’s Life of Nicholas. In it we have 
the portrait of a religious mystic and ascetic, yet of one in whom, as Dr. Blackstone 
truly comments, there was the typical Renaissance conflict, ‘more sharply defined 
in Spenser and Milton, between the artist and the moralist, the lover of sensuous 
beauty and the exponent of self-abnegation’. The community at Little Gidding 
under Ferrar’s guidance, though constantly engaged in the pursuit of sanctity, was 
not entirely absorbed in prayer and meditation. One remarkable institution was 
‘the Little Academy’, where members of the Ferrar family, of both sexes, met daily 
and after listening to music told edifying stories in the form of dialogues, some- 
what after the Platonic model. Three manuscript volumes of these stories are 
in the British Museum and from the second of these the dialogue entitled The 
Winding-Sheet is reprinted. This is here followed by some ‘Short Moral Histories’ 
from a manuscript in Clare College Library, which are probably samples of the 
stories composed by Nicholas for the boys to recite during meal-time. Moreover, 
any child from the neighbourhood who on Sunday morning could repeat a Psalm 
without book was rewarded with a penny and dinner, ‘which well pleased them 
and their Parents’. Many hours of the adult members of the Little Gidding 
community were occupied in teaching, dispensing, embroidering, and book- 
binding. It is an attractive picture, marred for us to-day only by Ferrar’s death-bed 
order to his brother to burn on the site of his grave ‘those three great Hampers full 
of Books’, containing ‘Comedies, Tragedies, Love-Hymns, Heroicall Poems, and 
such like’. It will not bear thinking what priceless folios and quartos that 1637 
bonfire must have consumed. 

Dr. Blackstone’s volume ends with a selection of family letters from the Ferrar 
documents in Magdalene College library. They throw additional light upon the 
daily life at Little Gidding and introduce us to a figure ill-suited to such a com- 
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munity, John Ferrar’s second wife, Bathsheba, who was evidently a storm-centre 
and who, as soon as her husband was no more, rushed away from Little Gidding 
to London. It is not surprising that John made no mention of her in his Life of 
Nicholas. F. S. BOAS 


The English Miss: To-day and Yesterday. By Aticta C. Perctvat. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 


‘This book’, Miss Percival tells us, ‘sprang from a desire to see how theories about 
the upbringing of girls have altered during the last hundred years.’ It is a desire 
which is, or ought to be, shared by every one who takes an intelligent interest 
not only in ‘pedagogics’—horrid word—but also in social history and the evolution 
of ideas. 

We have travelled very far from the time when Richard Steele wrote that he 
could name twenty families where all the girls heard of in this life is that it is time 
to rise and come to dinner, ‘as if they were so insignificant as to be wholly provided 
for when they are fed and clothed’, and far from that less remote period when 
Dr. Burney put an end to Fanny’s Latin lessons with Dr. Johnson on the ground 
that ‘grammar was too masculine for misses’; but too few of us realize by what 
arduous and often ill-rewarded toil the road along which we have travelled was 
made easy for our feet. Even to those who have already given some thought to the 
subject The English Miss will probably be provocative of fresh thinking. 

It is a well-planned and pleasantly written book, balancing movements against 
personalities, theories against methods, innovators against reactionaries with nice 
judgement. Its span is wide, stretching from Eve in Paradise Lost to the Spens 
Report. While teachers will be interested in the sections devoted to the High 
School, the Public School, Primary Education, and the Assault on the Universities, 
the general reader will find amusement and pleasure in those dealing with the 
Governess, the Lady’s Seminary, and the Lady-like Attempt. And it was indeed 
a lady-like attempt, though made in the face of much apprehensive gentlemanly 
criticism. Miss Percival makes free use of the many admirable biographies and— 
better still—autobiographies of the women who inspired and directed it. 

The portraits of those women look out at us from her pages, the demure Emily 
Davies, the matronly, rotund Miss Buss, the gently humorous Penelope Lawrence, 
the comely, autocratic Miss Beale. ‘How different from us’—and how different 
from each other, at least in looks, were Miss Beale and Miss Buss. Miss Beale was 
only by four years the younger of the two, but she lived twelve years longer, and 
the contrast between her graceful pendant jewel and Miss Buss’s solid Victorian 
slab of a brooch seems to mark the transition from yesterday to to-day. 

‘We have’, remarks Miss Percival, ‘noble and gracious headmistresses in plenty, 
but they have not the Face of the Pioneer Woman’—nor, indeed, would they aspire 
to have it. Yet that Face, for all its implicit courage and fortitude, could sometimes 
redden or blanch in a manner which reassured the distrustful male—as when, 
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giving evidence before the Taunton Commission in 1868, Miss Buss was so overcome 
that Miss Davies, then recruiting her own shattered nerves with biscuits and claret 
in the secretary’s room, had to be summoned back to support her. 

The author suggests that we are heading towards ‘an ideal not very remote from 
that of a hundred years ago’, but it is really in the Renaissance woman, as con- 
ceived by Castiglione, Ascham, and Vives, that the prototype of the modern girl 
is to be found. None of those educationists in his bold scheme of feminine education 
gave any place to physical exercises other than dancing—not then a strenuous 
pastime—and the gathering and weaving of floral garlands, and here it would 
seem that the English Miss is reverting not to the European standard of the 
' sixteenth century but to the ancient Greek theory of the perfectly balanced body 
and mind. In ancient Greece, however, the mind was necessarily that of a boy, 
and it has been left for the England of our own day to put her Misses on the level 
of the Ephebi, the youths trained and equipped by the State to defend harbours 
against possible invasion. DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


SOME RECENT CRITICISM 


The Poet’s Defence. By J. Bronowsx1. Cambridge University Press. 
7s. 6d. 


Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold as Critics of Wordsworth. By J. Dover 
‘ Witson. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 


Etudes Anglaises, Octobre-Décembre, 1938, Janvier—Mars, 1939. Direc- 
teurs C. Cestre et A. Diczon. H. Didier, Paris. Prix de numéro, 
18 fr. 


Mr. Bronowski’s book, The Poet’s Defence, is an oddly tantalizing mixture of 
arrogant dogmatism and wrong-headed theorizing with much acute and interest- 
ing criticism. It may be described as an attempt to analyse the beliefs of some of 
the chief English poets concerning poetry and to explain the significance of those 
beliefs. Well equipped as the author is in many ways for this task, he is unfor- 
tunately hampered by a cast-iron theory and a set of strong prejudices. The 
theory is that certain of the older poets, beginning with Sidney and ending with 
Wordsworth, had a truly poetic ‘ideal’ which was ‘set against the worldly life of 
men’, and that another line of poets, beginning with Coleridge and Shelley and 
ending with W. B. Yeats, had nothing except a worldly or ‘social’ ideal, and hence 
their poetry is, comparatively speaking, a failure. Mr. Bronowski’s prejudices are 
against Shelley and A. E. Housman. He is extremely unfair to both because he 
obviously dislikes their poetry and tries to veil his dislike under a theory that 
they wrote badly because they had wrong beliefs concerning poetry. This seems 
very close to the attitude of the religious bigot who denies that man can live well 
if his theological beliefs are unorthodox. Nevertheless, The Poet’s Defence is a book 


that should be read by all serious students of English poetry. It contains an 
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admirable analysis of the controversy between Gosson and Sidney, a brilliant 
discussion of the relationship of Wordsworth and Coleridge to ‘Nature’, and some 
admirable criticism of Swinburne and of romantic poetry in general. 

The Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1939 was appropriately delivered by the famous 
Cambridge scholar who is now Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. In 59 pages Professor Dover Wilson provides the reader with a hymn 
to the spirit of Cambridge, a brilliant sketch of the character of Leslie Stephen, 
an acute and witty comparison of his mind and personality with those of his great | 
contemporary Matthew Arnold with particular reference to their work as critics 
of Wordsworth, and incidentally much able and illuminating appreciation of 
Wordsworth’s own mind and poetry. The lecture performs a notable service to 
criticism by calling attention to the importance of Wordsworth as a thinker as 
revealed by Stephen in his notable but forgotten essay on ‘Wordsworth’s Ethics’, 
and above all by emphasizing the ‘central’ quality of Wordsworth’s mind and the 
fact that he is ‘as free and, except for his lack of humour, as broad as the English 
spirit’. In a passage which has something of what he himself describes as the 
‘impish humour’ of Matthew Arnold, Professor Dover Wilson pokes gentle fun at 
the efforts of members of ‘the monument of Jeremy Bentham in Gower Street’ 
to reclaim ‘all poets with otherwise unidentifiable theologies to the Anglo-Catholic 
fold’. 

Etudes Anglaises is justifying the high promise of its first issues and is now firmly 
established as one of the chief continental reviews of English studies. The fourth 
number for 1938 is notable for an able and interesting survey of the work of Aldous 
Huxley by R. Lalou and a scholarly article on recent editions of Caxton by A. 
Koszul. The first number for 1939, among other contributions, contains an article 
in English on “The English Character’ by John Murray, a study of Auguste 
Angellier and his work on Burns by F. Delattre, and a fine tribute to Lascelles 
Abercrombie by J. Vallette. The reviews of current English and American 
literature in both issues are extremely able and interesting. V. DES. PINTO 


Essays and Studies. By members of the United Provinces Branch of the 
English Association, Allahabad. Rs. 2. 


This collection of papers and addresses is at once a remarkable testimony to the 
activities and the range of interests of the United Provinces Branch of the English 
Association in India, and to the literary talents of some of its members. The book 
contains in all ten papers, six of which are concerned with English poets, including 
two separate studies of Kipling—a scholarly examination of the influence of legend 
and medieval literature in Paradise Lost, and appreciations of Crabbe, de la Mare, 
and the poetry of D. H. Lawrence. The other contents comprise the inaugural 
address delivered by Professor S. G. Dunn at Allahabad University at the opening 
of the United Provinces Branch in 1927—in which Professor Dunn envisages the 
valuable influence that the Association may exert in the teaching of English as a 
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language in the Schools of India—and its ‘power to influence public opinion more 
effectively than official recommendation’. 

Sir Edward Blunt contributes a comprehensive study of the historical develop- 
ment of the English language and its various linguistic components, and there 
are two papers by Indian members—one on the teaching of English Com- 
position by Mr. R. R. Sreshta, in which the writer stresses the importance of 
oral composition to counteract the prevailing tendency in India to teach English 
‘almost as if it were a dead language’. The other paper, by Mr. R. N. Deb, is a 
philosophical examination of the spiritual needs of Indian Universities, in which 
_ the writer pleads for a revision of their scale of values. Hitherto the Indian outlook 
has been too exclusively English; Indians would come better conditioned to 
approach the study of Western thought and literature after absorbing more deeply 
their own spiritual inheritance, and the approach to the Occident should be 
through European literature generally, and not only through English. 

To return to the papers that deal with English poetry—all of them by Indians. 
Appreciations of Kipling by Indians must be of special interest to English readers. 
It warms the hearts of Kipling’s devotees to read this tribute from Mr. Amara- 
natha Jha to his genius—‘No Englishman has written of India with such intimate 
knowledge—politics, religion, civil life—every aspect ig touched by him’ .. . and 
after quoting Shiva and the Grasshopper and A Song of Kabir, Mr. Jha writes: “These 
two poems are enough to show how thoroughly Kipling has entered into the 
spirit of Hindu tradition, and how faithfully he is able to depict the Hindu mind 

. the curious mixture of faith and fatalism—all this he has appreciated and 
described. 

It is a side of Kipling’s Indian work that is often forgotten or insufficiently 
stressed by his critics. He is not always ‘le professeur d’énergie des Anglo-Saxons’, 
nor (to borrow again from M. Chevrillon) is it only ‘le sauvage qu’il fait sortir de 
homme, Anglais ou Hindou’. In his attitude towards native and Indian life he 
is as often as not a humble inquirer—speculative, wistful, and tender. 

Mr. K. K. Mehrotra, in his paper entitled ‘Kipling and the Bubble Reputation’ A 
is mainly concerned with the ups and downs of Kipling’s reputation since the 
1890's, when he first flashed upon the literary world. The paper gathers together 
in a very readable form the various and conflicting judgements that have been 
passed on his genius and writings, and draws special attention to his French critics 
—MM. André Chevrillon and André Maurois, whose discerning and sympathetic 
studies of Kipling have done so much to make him known and loved in France. 
After reviewing the chequered fortunes Kipling has had at the hands of his critics, 
Mr. Mehrotra’s conclusion is that there is ‘an element of the universal in his work 
by which it will live’. Yes—certainly—but there is a simpler reason: Kipling will 
live because he is a consummate artist. With the studies of Crabbe, de la Mare, 
and D. H. Lawrence there is not space to deal in any detail. Mr. Bhawani 
Shankar’s well-written and sensitively understanding essay on de la Mare has 
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already been noticed when his book (from which it is reprinted), Studies in Modern 
Poetry, was reviewed by the present writer in English (No. 7). 

Mr. Bene Simlai’s treatment of Crabbe is a competent account of his place and 
influence in English poetry, and Mr. R. N. Deb has many illuminating and 
arresting things to say of D. H. Lawrence and his poetry; I shall remember 
among them this—‘“The last poems of Lawrence stand apart . . . . These are the . 
whispers that a silent soul catches from the mysterious beyond.’ 

It is a great pity that the book is marred by so many misprints—not only by 
misprints of single words and faults of punctuation, but by whole paragraphs 
rendered almost unintelligible by serious typographical error. 

GEORGE COOKSON 


SOME RECENT POETRY 
The Collected Verse of Thomas Thornely. Heffer, Cambridge. 231 pp. 6s. 


The New Road, and other poems. By GrorFREY JoHNson. Williams & 
Norgate. 52 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Thomas Thornely, who is still living, a former fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and University lecturer in History, now collects the contents of his 
three books of verse, the first of which, published in 1919, went through three 
editions. His verse is scholarly and intellectual (some of it inspired by psychology 
and physical science, as well as the literature of Greece and Rome) but specializes 
in light wit and humour. He has been praised as a fusion of Gray and Horace; but 
perhaps the most exciting of the contents is a five-page poem entitled Evolution, 
written somewhat in the manner of Kipling. Here he very entertainingly gives the 
whole history of evolution in brief, a poem which if it had been written by Kipling 
or Chesterton would probably be amongst their most famous verse. (Chesterton did 
a similar thing when he put the whole of English history into one poem, The Secret 
People.) No future anthology of light verse will be quite complete without something 
by Mr. Thornely; and compilers of more imaginative volumes of selections will do 
well to read carefully such poems as Fen and Fell, Down among the Marshes, The 
Rainbow, Gleam and Eddy, Night Thoughts, before passing him by. Some of his poems 
would doubtless have given pleasure to Wordsworth; and Cowper would certainly 
have been enchanted by On Parting with a Pet Raven. 

Geoffrey Johnson, another conservatively intellectual poet, though in no sense 
classical, is something of a pastoral Georgian, but one who has turned aside. We 
might almost describe him as a Georgian poet in revolt against Georgianism. His 
compact little book of forty-three short poems contains some excellent passages, its 
quality seeming to increase rather than diminish upon re-reading—which is the 
main test of poetry. Besides flashes of attractive phrasing and word-spinning, 
there is, here and there, a profoundly meditative and philosophic element that is 
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inspiring. Like Thomas Thornely, he has no place for the extreme modernists, and 
writes about them in this way: 
Their pride mistakes the turbid for profound 
And scorns as shallow what is jewel-clear, 
As if all clarity were tinkling sound, 
And noise a proof that Homer will appear. 
And how excellently he describes the genuine article!: 
Deceptive in simplicity, the light 
Unfathomable, not the darkness, holds 
The flaming secret. 

Among his best poems are The New Road and The Cock. His greatest fault is 
that we can occasionally hear the machinery clanking—the artist at his job. Art 
should entirely conceal its efforts and never sound awkward or self-consciously 
energetic or clumsily obscure. HERBERT PALMER 


Poetry, the First Number, February 1939. 64 Grafton Way, London, W. 1. 
IS. 


As Beauty Comes. By Hepitey Lucas. The Favil Press, London. 1939. 
3s. 6d. 


The Primrose Path. By Epwarp Extut. Oscar F. Boehringer, London. 
1939. 35. 6d. 

Love Songs for Young Lovers. By Marte C. Stopes. Heinemann, London. 
1939- 55. 

Footfalls. By V. N. Buusoan. The Ananda Academy, Masulipatam, 
Madras, India. December 1938. 


The first number of Poetry, a new periodical devoted wholly to verse, deserves 
a salute from English. The interesting introductory letter by Mr. Tambimuttu 
characterizes the collection as ‘An Inquiry into Modern Verse’ and claims that 
the publication prints ‘different types of poetry being written to-day, each of which 
has its own particular significance’. This claim is justified by the inclusion in the 
first issue of work by such diverse writers as Walter de la Mare, Herbert Read, 
Louis Macneice, Stephen Spender, George Barker, and Dylan Thomas. There is 
much good poetry here, including a beautiful lyric called Two Kisses by Stephen 
Spender, the powerful Section Number Two of Autumn Journal by Louis Macneice, 
George Barker’s amusing and effective Biography of Orpheus Apollo, a striking but 
difficult poem by Dylan Thomas, and an excellent little satire'on the English 
gentleman called Epitaph by Lawrence Durrell: 


Here lies Michael of the small bone. 
The pride of the lion is gone home 
God lend our England such a one. 
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A knight’s memoriam is only love. 

So Michael with his dog on his leg 

To his sweet Vicar is gone above. 
The fine engravings by Diana Gardner add considerably to the effect of the volume. 
It is to be hoped that Poetry will maintain the high standard set by the first issue. 

Mr. Hedley Lucas’s latest volume of verses gives renewed evidence of his quality 
as a sensitive and accomplished artist who can embody moments of ‘emotion 
recollected in tranquillity’ in cleanly shaped little poems. There is something of 
the limpidity of Mr. W. H. Davies in Mr. Lucas’s best verses: 

I walked the fields when day began, 
When Spring in its green fever ran. 

Saw freshness scattered over all: 

Grass, flower, and tree and blossomed wall, 
So fair, it seemed that every sense 

Had turned to happy innocence. 

The Primrose Path by Edward Ellul is the work of a writer with a pleasant though 
rather slight gift for mocking and semi-humorous verse. Mr. Ellul has little to say, 
but he often says that little with pungency and grace. There is not much high 
seriousness in his poetry and no pretentiousness, but much geniality and good 
humour. Though a purist might shudder at a sonnet which rhymes ‘family’ with 
‘gloomily’ and ‘comely’, he should be disarmed by the ingenuous epicureanism of 
First Day of Drought: 

We've vanished out of town to-day: 
Knock and ring! We’re far away— 
No, that’s Polly in the flat 

Talking to the same old cat. 

Dr. Marie Stopes, in her notes to her Love Songs for young Lovers, declares that, 
like A. E. Housman, she only composes poetry when she is ‘in a special state of 
excitation’. Her volume is a brave attempt to make poetry out of the facts of the 
sex-relationship by one who has made a profound study of its physical and psycho- 
logical nature. Although her diction and technique are conventional (except for 
the occasional use of scientific terminology), her sincerity and the strength of her 
personality occasionally produce poems of considerable power and originality 
such as We Burn and Sudden Illness. Her lyrical gift is perhaps seen at its most 
attractive in quieter and more intimate verses like The Hearth: 

Long shadows flicker on the ceiling gold: 
Bright tongues of flame from incandescent coals 
Leap out to chase the upward scattering sparks. 


Fate rears its woven textures on bright loom. 
We see ourselves gigantic on the wall. 
Profoundly stirred, our love no longer sleeps. 
Mr. V. N. Bhushan’s new collection will certainly add to the reputation of this 
sensitive and versatile Indian poet, who has already published a number of volumes 
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of English verse. Mr. Bhushan is a lyrical poet with real vision and originality and 
he gives English poetic forms a new charm and freshness by adapting them to the 
expression of Indian imagination and mystical thought. Such lines as the following 
could not have been written by an English poet, and they open up a new field of 
vision for the English mind: ; 

Through the maturing vineyards of my thought-realm 

A starry procession of torches parades at times— 

To discover beyond the stretches of velvet horizons 

Thought-girls sporting with the nightingales of song. 

The book is produced in a charming form by the Ananda Press at Masulipatam. 

' Its author’s poetry deserves to be better known in Europe. V. DES. PINTO 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Our Spoken Language. By A. Ltoyp James. Nelson. 35. 


General Exercises to ‘Our Spoken Language’. 1s. 6d. 


Foreign students do not take long to discover that the spelling of English words 
is no true guide to their pronunciation; yet there persists among English people 
themselves an assumption that some logical connexion, however mysterious, must 
exist between the two. Professor Lloyd James therefore insists from the outset of 
his book on the distinction between eye language and ear language, and the first 
of his General Exercises is devoted to the proposition that ‘Letters and Sounds are 
Quite Different Things’. The invention of printing has in the course of centuries 
caused our visual language to become completely standardized, but an altogether 
different state of affairs exists as regards spoken English. The conception of a 
national standard speech is ‘a convenient fiction, easy to talk about, but hard to 
define’. Professor Lloyd James, as linguistic adviser to the B.B.C., has good reason 
to know this. 

It is evident that, in the course of time, broadcasting will tend to have a similar 
effect on spoken English to that which printing has already had on written English. 
We are at present in the early stages of this process, so that the importance of 
scientific study of our language, with a view to establishing a good national stan- 
dard, can hardly be exaggerated. 

Professor Lloyd James has collected together in these two companion volumes 
the material used in broadcast talks on The King’s English, which he gave to schools 
during the years 1926-34. After a general introduction, he describes the essential 
facts which should be known concerning the speaking and hearing apparatus, and 
then deals in turn with vowels and consonants, accent and melody. 

Teachers of English will be greatly indebted to him for having produced an 
extremely interesting and useful book, covering in simple, non-technical language, 
all the essentials of good English speech. In addition, Our Spoken Language may 
well be recommended to the general reader as the most honest, reliable, and 
readable book which has appeared on its subject for many years. 
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Normal English Pronunciation. By Oscar Browne. Pitman. 35. 


This book is described as a manual on the tuition, acquisition, and maintenance 
of English speech sounds, with a standard vowel basis. It is founded upon the 
author’s experience as a teacher of foreign students, which led him to seek a more 
practical method of inculcating the basic principles of English speech than those 
generally prevalent. 

Mr. Browne claims that the attainment of a standard or norm of pronunciation 
depends almost entirely on the recognition of a tonal relationship between the 
pitch of certain elementary vowel sounds. When correctly pronounced, without 
stress or emphasis, the vowel ee is said to correspond with the note top B natural 
in the lower register of the piano, for male voices, and the E natural higher for 
female voices. Thence the scale descends through the sounds eh, ah, aw, ah, and 00, 
to G flat for men and B natural for women. 

It would be difficult to produce convincing evidence that such a simple scale 
does in fact represent the practice of the best speakers of ‘standard English’. Mr. 
Browne is content to accept it without proof. 

The reader will therefore be well advised not to take too seriously Mr. Browne’s 
claim to have discovered ‘a method of acquiring and testing the pronunciation of 
spoken English words according to a definite norm or standard for vowel 
sounds’. 

The vowels are classified into six long and six short, but no mention is made of 
those in such words as ‘fur’ and ‘ever’ (second vowel). This is a serious omission, 
because it also leads to a neglect of the diphthongs in the words ‘deer’, ‘chair’, 
‘four’, and ‘poor’. Mr. Browne’s treatment of ‘eh’ and ‘oh’ as pure vowels leads 
one to suspect that he has never had occasion to compare them with their counter- 
parts in French or Italian. 

In spite of such faults, the book contains much useful advice, and is stimulating 
by virtue of its original and unorthodox treatment of the subject. 


Mind the Stop. G. V. Carty. Cambridge University Press. 35. 6d. 


This excellent little book quickly disposes of the common fallacy that punctuation 
should follow the breathing-spaces appropriate to reading aloud, and insists that 
its true function is to make perfectly clear the construction of written words. 

Good advice is given in chapters dealing with each of the principal stops; and 
the author successfully avoids the temptation to dogmatize by recognizing from 
the outset that punctuation is governed ‘two-thirds by rule and one-third by 
personal taste’. For instance, while declaring his own preference for the use of a 
‘final comma’ between the last two items of a list, e.g. ‘wine, women, and song’, he 
freely admits that, when all is said, the matter remains one of individual 
choice. 

The last chapter deals with the correction of proofs, and the preceding one with 
some common pitfalls of grammar. 
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Inventions—And Their Uses in Science To-day. H. StarrorD HATFIELD. 
Pitman. 35. 6d. : 

In order that the general public may gain some knowledge of the scientific 
background of the world of to-day, it is necessary that many complex ideas and 
processes should be explained in simple language. Such writers as Sir James Jeans 
and Professor Julian Huxley have achieved their popularity largely because they 
have been able to translate the technical language of the scientist into ordinary 
English. 

Inventions shows that science is equally within the scope of Basic English. The 
- material for the book has been drawn from broadcast talks given by Dr. Hatfield 
in 1937, and, in a preface, Mr. C. K. Ogden claims that, by writing in Basic 
English, experts can make it unnecessary for their works to be translated into other 
languages; ‘for almost any person of education in any country will be able, with 
little trouble, to get the sense’. This book is thus an interesting experiment, and 
may prove to be one more step towards the distant goal of an international 
language. 

The History of the Legal Deposit of Books throughout the British Empire. R. C. 
BARRINGTON PartripGE. The Library Association. 

As a thesis approved for the Honours Diploma of the Library Association, this 
book is designed to appeal mainly to lawyers, bibliographers, and publishers. But 
as Sir Frederic Kenyon points out in his preface, the story it tells has not been 
told before, and is a curious, and certainly not uninteresting episode in the history 
of the dissemination of literary culture. The duty of publishers to present free 
copies of all their publications to certain specified libraries is shown to have been 
connected originally with the censorship of the Press, and the principle was later 
perpetuated under successive Copyright Acts. 

Mr. Partridge is to be congratulated on having produced an exhaustive, learned, 
and well-documented survey of his subject. 


This English Language. Str E. Denison Ross. Longmans. 55. 

The author in his introduction calls this book ‘an experiment in language 
teaching’. Although the chapter on ‘Stock Phrases’ will enrich the foreigner’s 
vocabulary, and provide him with a fund of typically English expressions, the 
prime concern of the book would seem to be not the language as such, but rather 
the common culture of the Englishman, his background, and the contents of his 
memory. It is in fact far wider in scope than its title implies, and is the kind of 
book for which students of our life and manners have often sought in vain. 

The historical and fictitious characters with whom we have been familiar from 
childhood, the lines of poetry which come most readily to our lips, our songs and 
nursery rhymes, all form part of a national heritage which we have unconsciously 
absorbed, and without a knowledge of which no foreigner, however fluent, can 
hope to understand the native outlook of which our speech is the expression. 
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English Extracts and Exercises. R. W. Jepson. Longmans. 2s. 

Mr. Jepson has already written several valuable text-books on grammar and on 
clear thinking. He is therefore well qualified for the task which he sets himself in 
-this series of extracts. Entrants for the School Certificate Examination are required 
to show that they understand a piece of English prose or verse of moderate 
difficulty, and this book is designed for the last year of preparation. 

The extracts are brief and are drawn from a wide range of well-known classics. 
The exercises are framed to test comprehension of thought and argument, vocabu- 
lary, grammar, and sentence construction. 


Written and Oral English for Seniors. WALTER C. ReyNotps. University 
Tutorial Press. 2s. 

Essay writing can be a very dull and laborious affair. For the pupil to take an 
active pleasure in composition, he must write on subjects which can be treated in 
the light of his own experience. The many and varied exercises which form an 
integral part of Written and Oral English provide a much-needed stimulus to the 
inspiration which alone can give originality to the pupil’s work. 

The chapters are arranged so that discussions on various aspects of writing, such 
as descriptions of places and characters and the building of a story, are followed first 
by selections for study, and then by the exercises. The book is written for pupils 
in Central and Senior Schools, and provides a two years’ course in composition. 


We wish to correct two errors in our Review pages in the last Number. ‘English Short Stories 
of To-day’ are Published by the Oxford University Press, and the price of ‘This Modern 
Age’ (Christophers) is 5s. Ed. 


JUNIOR BRANCHES 


THE response to the proposal that Junior Branches of the Association should be 
instituted in Schools has been most encouraging. Up to the present 127 Schools 
have already established such Branches and, from among these, 25 Schools have 
sent in between them 55 entries for the first competition—a poem, the subject of 
which was left to the choice of the Competitor. 

Mr. Walter de la Mare kindly consented to judge the poems and he has awarded 
the prize to the poem entitled Jnsanity—written by M. E. Pavey-Smith, aged 14 
years 10 months, of Queen Anne’s School, Caversham, which we print. Of the 
other poems sent in Mr. de la Mare gives proxime accessit to the sonnet entitled The 
Foot of Man, written by Mollie Newport, aged 16, of the County School for Girls, . 
Reigate, and next in order of merit he places Downton Bridge, written by Joyce 
Green, aged 17, of the South Wilts. Secondary School for Girls, Salisbury, and The 
Dream of the Chinese Girl, written by Daphne Dunlop, aged 13, of the Knoll School, 
Camberley, ‘chiefly for its mastery of a difficult metre and its rhythmical variation’. 

Among the poems sent in was a poem entitled Rome written by John L. Street, 

‘aged 18 years 3 months, of Clifton College, but its length (153 lines) disqualifies it 
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from winning the prize in a competition which limits poems to 50 lines. Mr. dela 
Mare writes of this poem: ‘There is no doubt, I think, that Rome as a whole is the 
best-sustained piece of verse sent in—it is admirably accomplished, and in spite of 
so difficult a rhyming stanza it is technically all but flawless.’ We are very glad, 
therefore, to print in addition some stanzas from a poem that has received such 
authoritative commendation. 


Besides judging the poems, Mr. de la Mare has written as follows about our 
‘new enterprise’ : 

‘I think it is an excellent thing to interest the young in the aims of the English Asso- 
ciation, and these competitions—poem, short story, essay, which are certainly not 
' intended for mere rivalry and glory, but chiefly as an exercise and discipline in the craft 
of writing—are much to be commended. Considered writing is an unfaiiing means of 
clarifying the mind, of discovering what one thinks, and of assuring oneself of what one 
feels. It proves, incidentally, that skill in the use of language is an acquired skill, and 
not (like an instinctive delight in verbal rhythm, and what is called verbal music) a 
purely natural one. Verse writing in particular (in any language) is excellent practice; 
and not merely as a means of mastering verse only, but in the writing of prose. It is, of 
course, imperative to distinguish between verse and poetry. Whatever poetry may be, 
it cannot be ordered, even from a John Keats. The expression in words of the poetry 
that is in the mind involves a rare state and an unusual energy. Verse writing, then, I 
think, is a kind of fuel that may, now and then, sécure the pressure required—and then 
the flash, the glimpse of poetry. Man’s weather-vane, for the time being, appears to be 
fixed almost due East—and thence comes a bad and cankering wind. From elsewhere is 
that of the imagination. Everything that reveals the imagination in these days is (as it 
has always been) of incalculable value; a value enhanced beyond measure by our present 
pressing needs. I understand, also, that part of the scheme is to give guidance and 
encouragement to the Junior Branches in the choice and reading of books. To fall in love 
with books early in life is an invaluable blessing, and it is a great advantage to have 
guidance among so many in one’s choice—at any age. A book recommended is the more 
interesting for its having been recommended; and this is the next best to one’s own 
life-giving and original discovery of any book after one’s own heart. To read for the 
mind’s delight—that, I think, is the ideal, since this includes all but every other boon 
that books can bestow. ‘All but’, only because enforced reading, reading for a certain 
purpose and against the grain, is by no means, of course, necessarily wasted reading. 
It may be rewarded in ways quite unforeseeable. Witness John Ruskin, and what he said 
about the genealogies of the Old Testament! Much reading must be of the bread-and- 
butter variety; but that need not exclude honey. 

I am very glad indeed: to hear that there has been so wide a response to the 
Association’s new scheme.’ 


INSANITY 


Lost in the abyss of eternal night, 

My failing mind lives on this death, alone; 

I have forgotten that once I saw the light 

And lived and wept and laughed—all that is gone. 
Yet in the darkness of my reason’s grave 

There stirs the thought that I was young—and brave. 
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I think I loved to see the poppies blow, 

In rippling golden seas of summer wheat. 

I think I sang brave songs—I do not know. 
I think I loved my life, and found it sweet. 
Perhaps my mother’s eyes were smoky-blue: 
If all be lies, I think that that was true. 


And so I wander, searching in my mind 
As, shred by tortured shred, it falls away, 
Trying amid my being’s ghost to find 
My soul before it finally decay. 

And I should like to see before I die 

The swallows speeding on a windy sky. 


MARGERY PAVEY-SMITH, age 14 yrs. 10 mths. 
Queen Anne’s School, 


Caversham, Reading. 


VIRGIL IN HADES 
(Extract from a Poem entitled ‘ROME’) 


My name was Virgil, stranger. Power was mine 

above my fellows to interpret things 

of light and beauty, and my voice divine 

rang out across the world. My words had wings 

of fire to leap across the sunderings 

of time—the viewless herald of decay. 

Laughter was mine, and peace, and love that brings 
content, and these were present in my lay; 

but the dread Hour sped on, and there I might not stay. 


I was a lover of life’s loveliness; 

All nature’s wonder opened as a flower 

before my ardent gaze. Her gentleness 

spread round me and enveloped like a bower 

my soul. I loved the change of sun and shower, 

and to their formless beauty I could give 

a meaning and a life, for I had power 

thereto, and that desire imperative 

made songs of silence and decreed that they should live. 


Yet what is all that I have ever done? 

What reck I now those glorious songs of old? 
Dead are the laurels and the palms I won, 
quenched is the fire, and the dull embers cold. 
Where are those tints of red and brown and gold 
on those far autumn trees? By Lethe’s stream 
what solace can my songs and stories hold? 

O Roman towers! How mistily they gleam, 

so faint and far away, those citadels of dream! 
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O for a star to shine upon our night, ~ 

a single flower to gladden our dull eyes! 

Here there is nothing, here there is no light 

save the vague glimmer that the shade belies. 
Gladly would I surrender every prize 

I ever gained and all the loud applause 

my poems won for me (now all turned to sighs), 

if I might hear again the surf that roars 

splashing with silver spray those dim Italian shores. 


Weeping he turned away, and from the press 

of thronging souls he vanished silently 

into some far oblivious wilderness 

where he might sit alone in misery, 

sighing for lost content, and every sigh 

stirred the cold forest and the bushes drear 

of that dim landscape, else no wind blew nigh. 

No sweet rain fell there, but the barren tear 

of hopeless sorrow chilled and bleached the cypress sere. 


JOHN L. STREET, aged 18 yrs. 3 mths. 
Clifton College. 


The next competition to be held will be for the award of a prize for the best Essay. The subject 
of the Essay may be the choice of the competitor, but the choice must also be approved by the School 
Authorities. Essays must not exceed 1,000 words and must reach the Editor of English not later than 
Oct. 15. 


THE CONFERENCE AT BEDFORD COLLEGE ON MAY 6, 1939 


On May 6 a Conference was held at Bedford College to discuss the Board of Education 
Circular No. 1463 and the Spens Report in their bearing on the teaching of English. 
The Conference attracted a large attendance from London and the provinces. 

The Chairman, Sir Philip Hartog, in his introductory remarks referred to some 
principles in teaching boys and girls to write their mother tongue. He had no experience 
in the teaching of Literature, but the recommendations of the Spens Report were almost 
entirely in agreement with a Memorandum that he had written to the Committee that 
had drawn it up. He would do his best to remain impartial in the conduct of the debate. 

The opening speech, criticizing the Report, was made by Professor Ifor Evans, who had 
already expressed his views in the last number of English. Professor Evans said that an 
initial difficulty affecting the whole question was that there was no consistent policy in 
the teaching of English. The essential problem consisted in the fact that it was intended 
that in future English through a Language question paper was to be a compulsory test 
for School Certificate, but that Literature was to be optional, and that for Literature 
set books were to be abolished—though no alternative to these was suggested. This 
separation of Language from Literature would make English a depressed subject. 
Language, as the single compulsory test, would become valueless, while in Literature 
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teachers would tend to confine themselves to books of snippets. The only reason given 
for the abolition of set books was that they injured the growth of a budding sentiment 
for Literature. But how were pupils to know anything about Shakespeare unless his 
plays were studied? A report that had taken five years to produce gave not one word 
of guidance as to how English should be taught. Some guidance on this matter should 
be sought from the Board of Education, and the English Association would do well to 
appoint a Standing Schools Committee to deal with the teaching of English. 

Mr. Nowell Smith regretting that Mr. Hugh Lyon, Headmaster of Rugby, who (he 
understood) had been mainly responsible for the section on English in the Report, was 
not present, but Mr. Lyon had sent him some notes in support of his views. Compre- 
hension Tests were the natural link between Language and Literature. It would have, 
been impossible for the Report to go into details about teaching. As to set books their 
abolition as an Examination subject for School Certificate was not intended to exclude 
the study of texts at School Certificate stage, or even of an examination on them provided 
that this examination was not by an external body. But pupils could not be brought up 
to credit standard in an external examination without danger that their literary appre- 
ciation would be dulled. 

Mr. V. H. Collins thought it was unnecessary for Professor Evans to fear that the 
abolition of Literature and set books as compulsory for School Certificate would cause 
teachers to confine themselves to snippets. In Scotland Literature as well as Language 
was a compulsory subject for the Certificate Examination, but there were no set books, 
and snippets were not used more there than in England. The schools themselves drew 
up their own syllabus of reading, which was passed by the Education Department with, 
no doubt, any necessary suggestions for modification, and a question paper was designed 
so as to cover the aggregate syllabuses in such a way as to provide scope for every pupil 
to answer the requisite number of questions. 

Mr. Guy Boas urged strongly that no compromise in the matter was possible; either 
it was incumbent that those who taught and learned English should read Literature, or 
the two subjects—Language and Literature—would be divorced from one another with 
disastrous results. 

Mr. Guy Kendall considered that examining on set books need not deaden interest in 
Literature as long as the standard that pupils of School Certificate age had to reach was 
not unsuitably high. 

Miss M. M. Tremaine felt that unless Literature was regarded as a compulsory subject 
for examination, the pupils—however falsely—would regard it as of little importance. 

Mrs. MacWilliam thought that the problem of teaching Literature could only be 
solved by its being taught only by experts. 

Miss Percival agreed with Professor Evans that if set books were abolished there was 
a danger that snippets would be read, or that there would be a retrogression to the old 
and vicious practice of cramming pupils with histories of Literature without the reading 
of the actual text. 

Dr. P. B. Ballard in defence of the Report pointed out that it was intended to be a 
treatise on educational methods and was concerned mainly with administrative problems; 
but he supported the Report in maintaining that English Literature was not properly 
an examinable subject. 

Mr. Salter Davies regretted that the discussion had centred on examinations, and 
lamented to hear views expressed that pupils would lose interest in a subject just because 
they were not examined on it. He would like to see an extension of a system followed by 
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some schools in New Zealand and Australia in which the examinations were conducted 
by the teachers and the results accepted by the Universities. 

Mrs. Toy also expressed her approval of the Australian system. 

Mr. Hayden deprecated the attention that had been given to the School Certificate 
stage, to the exclusion of the problem of pupils of eleven years of age. 

Miss C. C. Bell also deprecated the confinement of the problem to Secondary 
Schools, as the best experimental work was often done in Central and Senior Elementary 
Schools. 

‘Miss Garman, on behalf of Miss Clark, Headmistress of Manchester High School, 
supported Professor Evans’s contention that there was great danger in divorcing 


Language from Literature, and in abolishing set books. 


Mr. Reynolds considered that if Literature ceased to be examined it would be crowded 
out of the time-table. 

Miss Garratt urged that set books and Language could not be divorced; comprehen- 
sion and expression were inseparable in the teaching of English. 

Miss Whiting felt that the discussion of Examinations was ignoring the needs of the 
pupils. 

Miss Rose did not see how a question paper set by a teacher in a school would neces- 
sarily differ from one set by an external examining body. 

_ Miss Scoles questioned Dr. Ballard’s opinion that ‘literary infection’ was unexaminable. 

Mr. F. E. Oxtoby referred to the difficulty of providing suitable alternatives in the 
selection of set books, and thought that what was necessary was a new technique in 
examining. 

Sir Philip Hartog in some concluding remarks expressed his opinion that on the whole 
more was lost than gained by making Literature a subject for examination, and that 
Language and Literature were not inseparable. On the general question of examinations 
he would like to see the publication of a number of border-line scripts in English, worked 
by the Candidates; then the public would know what passing the examination meant. 

Dr. F. S. Boas, in proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Philip Hartog, Professor Ifor Evans, 
and Mr. Nowell Smith, referred to other valuable features in the Spens Report, but 
expressed surprise that not a single witness representing English specially had been called 
before the consultative Committee, and that a long and important Memorandum drawn 
up at their request by the English Association had not received any notice in the Report 
beyond the mention of it in an Appendix among documents submitted. 

The following resolutions were passed: (i) (by a two-thirds majority) that in the 
School Certificate examination English as a compulsory subject should include Litera- 
ture; (ii) (nem. con.) that an examination in books prescribed or selected should form 
part of school examinations in English Literature; (iii) (nem. con.) that the English 
Association should form a Schools Committee. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of English. 
Dear Sir, 

It is perhaps not surprising that the Spens Report does not state categorically what 
should be the position of grammar in Secondary School curricula, for the situation has 
altered little since the Departmental Report of 1921 noted that it was ‘difficult to discover 
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any general consensus of opinion upon any aspect of the matter’. The official view is not 
materially changed, though the advocation of ‘pure grammar’ has now given way to the 
very guarded statement that ‘elementary instruction in such matters as grammar . . .’ is 
indispensable, though exactly what is to be taught is left to the individual teacher. 

This, as Professor Ifor Evans has pointed out, is distressingly vague. Is no reconcilia- 
tion possible between modern theory and traditional practice? 

Grammarians are still far from agreement about the foundations of their subject, and 
it is certainly impossible to ask children to master the infinite variety of the English verb. 
The practical method is to set aside theories and begin with a temporary structure of 
sentence, clause, and phrase, and the eight parts of speech, frankly admitting that its 
foundation is dubious, its construction artificial, and its terminology based on Latin, but 
pointing out that it provides a convenient base for operations in English and in other 

. This is neither too dull nor too difficult for the first year’s work. 

The numerous other claims of language study can now be met by the use of Basic 
English, a system which has already been discussed in this journal. The vocabulary of 
English is reduced to 850 essential words, largely by the elimination of all but 18 ‘opera- 
tors’. Grammatical rules are similarly reduced to a minimum, and all this is done without 
violence since the simplification is not arbitrary, but based on the observed development 
of the language, and on linguistic principles analysed by the inventors, Mr. C. K. Ogden 
and Professor I. A. Richards, in their Meaning of Meaning and in other books. 

Less than a term would be sufficient to learn the use of this new instrument, and the 
study of it would shed more light on the behaviour of words than a much more protracted 
study of formal grammar. It is, in effect, what the 1921 report was looking for in its 
appeal for ‘ ‘pure grammar’. 

But this is by no means all. Grammar holds its place in the curriculum very largely 
because of the belief that without it English would be a ‘soft option’, lacking that ‘hard 
core’ of mental training which would adequately replace the classics. Paraphrase and 
précis have failed to supply what is required, and though ‘interpretation’ is less liable to 
allow difficulties to be passed over, it is often vague, and lacks direction. Basic strikes 
directly at the root of the trouble, which is a lack of awareness of the relation between 
thoughts, words, and things. The Spens Report notes that pupils are too easily satisfied 
with a degree of efficiency which suffices for their ordinary linguistic purposes, and 
writers of all kinds, from John Locke to Mr. Eliot, have pointed out the danger of words 
which have ‘little or no signification’ and ‘approximate thoughts and feelings’. 

Mr. Rossiter gives convincing examples of the use of Basic as an instrument for reading 
verse in his Statement and Suggestion (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), and demonstrates how trans- 
lation into the 850 words will ensure that all the difficulties of a passage are seen and 
thought about, and will demand at the same time a conscious, and therefore transferable, 
skill in language. Moreover it leads up to a scientific examination of words, and their 
uses to give various ‘meanings’ and effects. Space will not permit a detailed enlargement 
of all these claims, but there are numerous books on the subject, both practical and 
theoretical, and the system has been found successful in various experiments. The 
present writer has already experimented, but would be grateful for views and information 
before attempting sweeping changes in his school syllabus. 

faithfully, 


A. REYNOLDs. 


Merrywood Secondary School, 
Bristol. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF BRANCHES 


DURHAM 


The Durham Branch has held four meetings during the session 1938-9. 

On October 19, 1938, Mr. J. F. Duff, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Durham, 
lectured on ‘Old Books for the Young’, ranging wittily over the children’s books of the 
last 150 years. 

On November 16, 1938, Mr. I. A. Shapiro, Lecturer in English at the University of 
Birmingham, lectured on ‘What should be the Aim of English Studies?’ He surveyed 


' the present state of the English schools in the Universities, and put forward a suggestion 


for a degree course in which the literature of a limited period should be studied in relation 
to the history and philosophy of the time. 

On February 8, 1939, Mr. Edmund Blunden lectured on ‘Wayward Music: Some 
Poems in Uncommon Metre’. He drew attention to the dominance of iambic verse in 
English poetry from the time of Chaucer, and to the departures from this kind of verse 
in the poetry of all periods. 

On March 6, 1939, Mr. A. P. Rossiter, Lecturer in English in the University of 
Durham, lectured on ‘Shakespeare and the State’. He made an arresting study of the 
ideas of kingship and the state underlying the chronicle-histories, insisting on their 
relation to the magical conception of nature, and suggested the influence of these ideas 
in the tragedies. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Summer Term 1939. Report of Meetings. 
Friday, May 12, ‘The Spens Report on the Teaching of English’. Discussion to be 
opened by Dr. Simeon Potter, University College. 
Friday, June 2, ‘English Song and English Speech’. Lecture Recital by Mr. J. E. 
Butt. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE 
Report of February Meeting. 


There was a good attendance at the first meeting of the year, on February 27, when 
44 members were present. 

The subject was ‘The Teaching of Poetry’. 

Miss Ursula Clinton spoke from the point of view of the poet rather than that of the 
teacher, and discussed chiefly her experience as teacher at the Correspondence School. 
She said the work was not a mere round of correcting papers—one could make a child 
love poetry, even within the limits of an examination syllabus. 
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Mr. K. Cromb, of the Collingwood Technical School, was strictly practical in his 
approach to the subject. Unlike Miss Clinton, he had had no success in trying to make 
the pupils themselves write poetry. He said that repetition was important and that up 
to the age of 14 oral teaching was best. 

A prolonged discussion followed, in which Miss Derham, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Wilmot, 
Mr. Serle, Miss Nugent, and others took part. 


Report of March Meeting. 


The Annual General Meeting was held on March 27, with an attendance of 34 
members. 


The following office-bearers were elected: 


President: Mr. Frank Wilmot. 

Vice-Presidents: Miss Vera Jennings, Mr. Percival Serle. 

Vice-Presidents ex officio (past Presidents): Miss Enid Derham, Mr. J. R. Darling, 
Professor W. A. Osborne, Professor G. H. Cowling. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. A. Waller. 

Hon. Secretary: Miss B. M. Ramsden. 

Committee: Miss M. Begg, Miss M. Nugent, Mr. A. A. Phillips, Mr. H. G. Seccombe, 
Mr. E. A. Smith. 


The speaker was Miss Jennings, a newly elected Vice-President and the previous 
Honorary Secretary. She spoke on ‘Obscurity in Modern Verse’. Miss Jennings has just 
returned from a trip abroad, and she pretaced her address by delivering a greeting from 
John Masefield to members he had met when in Australia a few years ago. 

The speaker said she thought there was less obscurity than was generally supposed. 
Modern poets were using modern language on modern themes, and they used the 
technique of the film, with its quick shots and unusual angles. 

There was some discussion, chiefly in disagreement with the speaker on the question 
of obscurity, by Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Serle, and Mr. Macartney. 


Report of April Meeting. 

There were 23 members at the meeting held on April 24 when Miss Catherine Duncan 
spoke on Modern American Drama, Miss Mavis Grayling on American Fiction, and 
Professor W. A. Osborne on American Poetry. 

Miss Duncan said the real theatre was to be found in the small theatres and rooms in 
back streets. The playwrights used the native idiom, and it was the ability to use this 
language dynamically for stage purposes that had brought American drama to the fore 
in the last twenty years. 

Miss Grayling gave a brief sketch of the history of the American novel during the last 
forty to fifty years, and then spoke chiefly on Theodore Dreiser. She described him as 
only a third-rate thinker, but said that his value lies in his emotional response to the 
world as he saw it. 

Professor Osborne spoke mainly on Edna St. Vincent Millay with her fine sense of 
values and delicately chiselled sonnets, and Stephen Vincent Benet’s John Brown’s Body. 
This epic he called the biggest contribution to American literature in our generation. 
He thought it greater as a poem then Hardy’s Dynasts. 
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INDIA 


ALLAHABAD 


At a meeting of the Branch of the English Association, held in the English Department 
of the Allahabad University on December 6, 1938, Professor Amaranatha Jha, Vice- 


_ Chancellor of the University of Allahabad, read a paper on ‘A. E. Housman’. In the 


course of his address, Professor Jha gave a sketch of Housman’s personality, looking at 
his career as a professor at Cambridge, as a critic and classical scholar of international 
fame, and as a poet of a very high order. 

At a meeting of the English Association held on January 11, 1939, Dr. P. E. Dustoor, 


- of the English Department of the University of Allahabad, read a paper entitled ‘Homage 


to W. S. Gilbert’. Professor Amaranatha Jha was in the Chair. 

Surveying Gilbert’s work from a variety of angles, Dr. P. E. Dustoor first discussed the 
situations in the comic operas which have enriched the English language with a new 
word, ‘Gilbertian’, and then went on to speak of the verbal dexterity, the wit and the 
humour that were such marked features of Gilbert’s writings. This wit and humour, the 
lecturer remarked, had a clearly marked territory, the special objects of his attack being 
officialism, prudery, humbug, and hyper-aestheticism. 


MADRAS 
Annual Report for 1938-9. . 
The last Annual Meeting was held in the Syndicate Room of the University on March 
21, 1939, when the following office-bearers were elected: 
President: Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, Vice-Chancellor. 
Vice-President: F.ev. A. J. Boyd, Principal, Madras Christian College. 
Secretary: Mrs. H. Gnanadurai, Queen Mary’s College. 
Committee: Messrs. V. K. Ayappan Pillai, Presidency College; R. Krishnamurti, 
Pachaiappas College. 
For the year 1938 there were 30 members, and for the year 1939 there are 29 members. 
Excluding the Annual Meeting, four ordinary meetings were held during the year 
1938-9, when papers were read by members. 
The Women’s Christian College staff have renewed their interest in the Association. 
All the other Arts Colleges in Madras continue to be represented in the Association. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
WELLINGTON 


Committee for 1938: Hon. President: Professor G. Newman. 
» Secretary: Miss P. Smuts. 
»»  Lreasurer: Miss E. O’Brien. 
Additional Member: Miss E. D. Aitken, M.A. 


The meetings of our Society this year have been well attended on the whole. 

Our activities began on March 23, 1938, with a most interesting lecture by our English 
Professor, Mrs. G. Newman, who took for her subject ‘In Quest of English Literature— 
by Car’. As Mrs. Newman had recently returned from a trip to England, she made us 
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share her enthusiasm for places of literary and historic interest which she had visited. She 
illustrated her paper by means of epidiascope pictures. 

Our next meeting was an informal domestic one, at which the one-act play, The Man 
of Ideas, by Miles Malleson, was read in parts by some of the students. 

This year the usual discussion of modern books was undertaken, not by students, but 
by members of the Staff. Miss Bateman chose North-West Passage, and she pointed out 
very clearly those features of the book which had made it so popular. Miss Young gave 
a most interesting discussion of the new edition of The Bible as Literature. Letters to a 
Friend by Winifred Holtby was the book chosen by Miss Aitken, who gave us a vivid 
impression of these very human and delightful letters. Miss Ventris dealt with a group 
of modern American novels, giving us a résumé of each and of the social problems 
discussed in each. 

A most original meeting was held two weeks later, when the Third-Year Class gave 
representations from various Mumming Plays. The old folk-play of St. George and the 
Dragon, the dumb-show preceding the play of The Mouse-Trap in Hamlet, and a weird 
ghost-scene from a modern play were performed. Mrs. Newman then read the most 
moving and dramatic ‘silent’ scene in prison from Galsworthy’s Justice, in order to 
illustrate the value of dumb-show. 

The Rev. J. S. Lister delivered an eloquent and poetic lecture on ‘Poetry and Life’ 
at our next meeting in August. 

A very large gathering attended our next meeting to hear how Professor W. S. Mackie, 
of the University of Capetown, intended to treat of the Essay. His title was ‘Essays and 
Essay-writing’, and he took his own advice in making the hackneyed theme highly 
amusing, as well as instructive. His examples from examination papers showed clearly 
the various ways in which essays should and should not be written. 

We were exceedingly pleased to have Mr. Anders to address us again this year. He 
chose that perennially fascinating topic, ‘Gypsies’, and he traced their origin and 
wanderings, as well as their language, from early times up till to-day. He concluded 
the lecture by playing some gramophone records of the wild Romany music. 


ASSOCIATION NOTICES 


WE have been asked to announce that the National Book Fair organized by the Sunday 
Times with the assistance of the National Book Council is being held at Olympia this 
year from October 6 to 23 inclusive. The Fair is open from 12 noon to g p.m. except on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays when it is open from noon to 10 p.m. In.connexion with the 
Fair the L.M.S. Railway are proposing to run cheap day excursions from the Midlands 
and the North, and the National Book Council is ready to supply admission tickets to 
parties of not less than ten at reduced rates. Further information may be obtained from 
the Manager, National Book Fair, 3 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.2. 


We are glad to call the attention of our members to the League of Audiences which 
was founded in 1934, and exists to support and promote interest in the living Theatre 
and Music and to increase the numbers of actual audiences, and so counterbalance the 
present preponderance of mechanized music and drama. Members who wish to join the 
League should apply to the Hon. Secretary, 18 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Contributions intended for the Autumn Number should reach the Editor not later than October 1. 
As we are often asked whether English is available for the general public, we take this opportunity 
of stating that the Magazine can be obtained through Messrs. W. H. Smith & Co. and any of the 
leading booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, the Oxford University Press —Ed. 


Members whom it may still concern are reminded to apply for revised Banker’s Orders on account 
of the increased subscriptions. The Magazine cannot be sent until subscriptions have been received. 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


(a) The financial year runs from January 1st to December 31st, and a subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a new member to the magazine ENGLISH 
(3 numbers). The magazine, however, cannot be sent to existing members until the 
current year’s subscription has been received. 


(b) The annual subscription to the Central Body is 10s. 6d., or with ‘Essays 
and Studies’ and ‘The Year’s Work in English Studies’ £1 15., and the Life 
Membership subscription is £5. The life membership subscription can be 
compounded on the basis of a deduction of 15. 6d. for every annual subscrip- 


tion paid. ; 


(c) The annual subscription of a full member of a Branch is fixed within certain limits 
by the Branch. 


(d) Members of the Association are entitled to purchase the Annual Bibliography of 
the Modern Humanities Research Association at the reduced members’ price of 45. 6d., 
= free, non-members’ price being 7s.6d. Application for this Bibliography should 

made to the Secretary of the English Association, 3 Cromwell Road (second floor), 
London, S.W. 7. 


(e) Subscriptions to the Central Body should be made out in favour of the English 
Association and sent to Barclays Bank Ltd., 95 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
Further information will be given to intending members, or they will be placed in 
communication with the Hon. Secretary of any Branch by the Secretary, 3 bro 
Road (second floor), London, S.W. 7. : 
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